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PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 

Below we have placed as an appropriate picture for this period 
a portrait of the father of his country, with such other matters as 
shall serve to commemorate the period and date of his birth. 
“These things eannot be too often nor too foreibly fixed upon the 
minds of the rising generation ; their fathers need no token to re- 
vive a name as hallowed in their hearts as that of liberty itself. 
What a host of striking pictures of American history rise up before 
the mind’s eye in connection with the life of Washington ; from 
Banker Hill to Yorktown—from the outbreak of the great Amer- 
iean struggle for freedom, to its brilliant and successful close. 
The story, scarcely surpassed in interest by the most vivid ro- 
mance, is familiar to every schoolboy in the land; and so it 
should be; and so should their memories be ever cherished. It 


is only by contrasting the present with the past we shall be able 
to appreciate the full degree of the blessings which we now enjoy ; 
therefore it is that we should never weary in duly commemo- 
rating each striking period on its annual recurrence, as connected 
either directly or indirectly with the Revolution. Patriotism, the 
true vital spark of the republic, is thus kept alive and fostered ; 
and the right spirit ever cultivated as to national pride and to true 
national love of country and of liberty. In the centre of the 
picture below is a portrait of Washington, taken from Stuart's 
original picture. Above, and fulling to the side of the portrait 
is the American flag supported by the liberty pole, which bears 
the cap and wreath of laurel ; and surmounting the whole is the 
American eagle. Below the portrait is a cannon, sword, etc., 
symbolizing Washington's military fame; the pen, books, etc., 


ILLUSTRATION FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


a 


symbolizing his literary efforts; and the plough, shovel, corn, 
ete., calling to mind his agricultural labors. At the left we have 
Mount: Vernon, the home of Washington, surmounted by a shield 
bearing the arms of the Washington family. At the right the 
Washington monument surmounted by the American shield ; the 
whole embodying a felicitous and appropriate conception for the 
theme. The life of Washington stands a fair chance to be prop- 
erly elucidated. At the present time two of our popular maga- 
zines are publishing his biography ; one edited by Mr. Headley, 
and one by Mrs. Kirkland ; to say nothing of the many editions 
of his life already before the public. But after all, the life of Wash- 
ington is yet to be written; we mean the life which shall properly 
show us the man as he was, without exaggeration, and with 
that discrimination which is the soundness of judgment. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL -DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE RUSSIAN GUARDSMAN. 


A TALE OF THE SEAS AND SHORES OF THE EAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[conrinvED.] 


CHAPTER XVI.—{conrinvzp.] 


Long after the sultan had left, Zalallah remained standing mo- 
tionless, confused by the overflowing of joy from long-sealed 
fountains. Could it be possible that she was to clasp her long- 
deserted child to her heart, craving pardon for her desertion, and 
telling her long, pent-up love. Then to think that she was to 
live with her child—to see her in the morning, and to receive her 
chaste kiss at night! What happiness! ‘The walls of her prison 
no longer confined her winged spirit—it had taken its flight, and 
the soft magic of hope had not only brightened the future, but 
seized upon the present, and by its all-powerful prism changed 
the aspect of everything around. Tranquil content again beamed 
from her countenance, and, like the sparkling flow of a foun- 
tain, proclaimed that all was bright and clear within. It was late 
erg she retired to rest, and then, in dreams, she anticipated a joy- 
ful meeting with her daughter. 

The next day she was busy in preparing her effects, which had 
been sent to her from the seraglio, and which were now conveyed 
by a trusty messenger on board the “Stamboul.” This was a 
schooner-yacht—built in England—of about two hundred and 
* fifty tons burthen. She carried six guns, besides a long twenty- 

four pounder amidships, and was commanded by an honest 
Scotchman, Captain Stewart, who had for years served as mas- 
ter“mate in the English navy—which he left for better pay and 
promotion in the sult&n’s service. His crew consisted of twenty- 
four Englishmen, all told, with eight young Turkish midshipmen, 
sent to learn the rudiments of seamanship. The present voyage 
(so his orders stated) was for the purpose of carrying Monsieur 
Lavalette and a lady to Scio, and thence to Malta, or any other 
port his passengers might select. 

Night at length came, and dreary it was. Black clouds ob- 
scured the moon, and it was seldom that a star could peep forth, 
while shrill gusts of wind came sweeping down the Bosphorus. 
At length Lavalette came, and, with all his talent at dissimula- 
tion, Zalallah could but regard him with distrust, so guilty was 
the expression of his downcast eyes. But when he gave her the 
well-known ring as a pledge that her daughter was safe, and re- 
counted many anecdotes about her, the credulous mother was 
completely deceived. High did her heart beat with hope as she 
followed him from her unguarded prison, and thence through the 
narrow, unlighted streets to the fish-market landing. There a 
caique was in waiting; and soon the sultana, from the deck of 
the “ Stamboul,” gazed upon the seraglio, so long her home, for 
the last time. 

The anchor was soon at the cat-head, and sail after sail was set. 
No sooner did the clouds of canvass thus unfolded catch the 
wind, than the tall, raking masts bent before the pressure, and 
the “Stamboul” gleamed merrily over the sparkling waves. 
Running freely before a steady ten-knot breeze, with the current 
in her favor, she sped on her way rather too rapidly for Lavalette, 
who had not yet matured his schemes of villany. Once he was 
tempted to throw Zalallah overboard ; but a moment’s reflection 
convinced him that Captain Stewart would deal out justice with 
an inflexible hand. No—he must hatch up some cunning plan by 
which to get rid of her, and then escape to the continent. 

Gallantly did the “‘Stamboul” speed on her course the first 
‘two days ; but no sooner had she cleared the Dardanelles, than 
the wind forsook her canvass, which now hung idly flapping 
about, like sheets upon a clothes-line. Hour after hour did the 
“Stamboul ” idly ride over the long-heaving waves, exposed to 
the full glgre of the sun. To Zalallah, each hour passed drearily ; 
but Lavalette was in high spirits, for he had at last matured his 
plan. It was this: On arriving at Scio, he would land with 
Zalallah at a part of the town remote from the citadel—then, 
leaving her under some pretext, he would hasten on board the 
“Stamboul ” again, and direct her course to Malta. Of course, 
Captain Stewart would not object to this; and from Malta, he 
could easily get to Italy. Then, hastening to Vienna, he could 
revel in his ill-gotten spoil. 

At length the desired breeze came, playing aloft coquettishly 
ere it blew steadily, although not from the desired quarter; and 
again did the staunch “Stamboul” lean over gracefully as she 
sped through the waves. Then came the storm. Light sails 
were taken in, and soon, with reefed canvass, she dashed the 
waters from her bows in sheets of foam. Heavy clouds hung 
like funeral-palls overhead, and, as the wind chanted its dirge- 
like melo¢y through the rigging, the wild waves echoed back the 
sound with sullen echo. But wild as was the storm without, 
there was calmness in theghoughts of Zalallah—for she thonght 
that the tempestuous winds were hurrying her towards her child. 
Black as was the night, it was less dark than were the thoughts 
of Lavalette. 

Gradually the storm died away, and when the morning sun 
rose there was no trace of commotion in the quiet heavens. A 
gentle breeze just swelled the sails, and the crew of the “Stam- 
boul,” fatigued with their night’s toil, lay sleeping on her deck, 
with the exception of the man at the helm and the lookout. . The 
captain was in his state-room dreaming of the “ banks and braes 

0’ bonnie Doon,” and the mate, whose watch it was, paced slowly 
to and fro on the quarter-deck. 


The shadows were cast straight down upon the snowy deck ere 


the captain came up the companion-way.. Walking tothe main- 
rigging, he scanned the horizon, where some dark #pecks attracted 
his attention; and he roused a sleeping boy, with an order to 
bring his glass. 

“The Greck fleet!” he exclaimed, after a long look; “and 
they have the weather-gage of us at that! Rouse up, men! Take 
a pull at the lee-braces! Hand over hand, haul cheerily! Now 
bring her a point nearer to the wind! Steady, so!” 

In vain, however, did the “ Stamboul”’ seck to evade the fleet, 
which numbered a dozen sail, and closed on them so rapidly that 
there was no hope for escape. The guns were cast loose, and 
preparations made for defence—although it seemed madness to 
combat with such an overpowering foe. As if pursued by fatal- 
ity, an unlucky puff of wind carried away the “ Stamboul’s ” fore- 
halyards, bringing her to the wind; and then, heralded by a vol- 
ume of smoke and flame from the bows of the foremost Greek 
ship, came a shot. Crashing through the main-rigging, it so 
wounded the foretopmast that it went by the board, nor was the 
hamper cleared away, before there was a Greek vessel on either 
quarter. 

“It’s no use,” groaned Captain Stewart, when hailed to sur- 
render, “and, after all, tis not the red cross of Britain that we 
strike. Quarter-master! haul down your colors !” 

Going on board the flag-ship, which was a fine American built 
sloop-of-war, the disconsoJate captain surrendered his sword to 
Admiral Miaulis. He had known Miaulis before the war com- 
menced, and frankly told his errand ; but no sooner had he men- 
tioned the name of Lavalette than the Greek’s eye flashed with 
rage. Beckoning to an officer, he despatched a boat to the 
“Stamboul,” and in about half an hour the Frenchman was 
brought on board the flag-ship, covered with dirt—for they had, 
after a long search, found him concealed among the water-casks 
in the hold. 

“So, traitor!” exclaimed Miaulis, “this time I have you 
fast?” 

Lavalette gasped for breath, and swollen purple veins stood 
upon his forehead, while his face was ghastly pale. 

“Tam innocent!” he cried, with a wild shriek, sinking upon 
his knees. 

“Innocent !” repeated Miaulis, looking down upon him with a 
savage laugh, that thrilled through every nerve of the fainting 
culprit, and blasted with black despair the very founts of hope. 
“Innocent! Scio in ruins! Greece in tears! Ay, and thou- 
sands of butchered witnesses will soon meet you to disprove 
your last falsehood. Five minutes, and you swing from yonder 
block !’”” 

Turning from the miserable wretch, he ordered a hangman’s 
rope to be rove at the fore-yard arm, with a grating placed on the 
gun nearest, beneath it. Intently did Lavalette watch these 
preparations ; and his perceptions, clearer as death drew nigh, 
added to its horrors by their remorse. His crimes gathered, like 
demons, to be his companions, and he cast an imploring glance 
at Miaulis, who again approached him. 

“Mercy !” he exclaimed, in a tone of bitter anguish. “ Let me 
but live and repent! Let me restore the fortune of Orloff! Let 
me give you all! Let me be your servant—your slave !” 

There was a fearful silence on the quarter-deck ; and forward 
the crew assembled without the customary bustle—for a sailor’s 
gallant heart revolts at the idea of being an executioner. Miaulis 
was evidently himsélf loth to send the trembling wretch to a final 
judgment; but a sense of duty nerved him, and he was about to 
give the fatal order, when the lookout shouted : 

Sail-ho!” 

“Where-away %” demanded Miaulis. 

“Coming before the wind!’ And in a moment the lookout 
added: “It is the Russian frigate.” 

“Praise to our lady!” muttered the admiral—for now that the 
moment for execution had come he could not bear to strangle a 
fellow-being. Raising his voice he ordered the pointer to be put 
in irons. 

“This respite,” he continued, addressing himself to Lavalette, 
“is to enable you to confess your wickedness to Consul Orloff, 
who is in yonder vessel. Meanwhile, endeavor to make peace 
with your offended Maker !” 

Such was the reaction of feeling, that Lavalette, after a shiver 
had convulsed his frame, fell senseless upon the deck, and was 
carried below, as if a corpse. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“There went voice of mourn 
le! by yon rampart on the seacbeat 

A sad and solitary form is seen ; 

Pale is his brow, and proud, yet calm, Sais 

His eurling lip seems formed for scornful ire, 
But in his eye there gleams a *s fire; 

The bay-leaf girds his brow—I know him well; 

Tis he—the master of the chorded shell. 

The muse that loved and mourned him, could not save 
From grief, from error, and an early grave. 

Yet here, at least, let censure cease ; 

Honor to Brron, when theme is Greece.” 


Rerracine the path of time, we will follow the “Nicolai” 
into the harbor of Scio, which she entered about a week before 
she encountered the Greek squadron, under Miaulis. Consul 
Orloff and Alexis, it will be remembered, were on board; and 
the young officer was unremitting in his attentions to his aged 
grandfather, who could not recover from the saddening idea that 
he was a bankrupt. There was also a provoking mystery about 
Manasseh, who had so cunningly contrived to secure his property ; 
neither could he account for the defection of Lavalette. Trouble 
stamped its legible hand upon the old man’s brow, and his bowed 
form spoke even more plainly of suffering than of age. Pros- 
perity had shone on him for a lifetime, so that in this dark hour 
he was prostrated by the storm of adversity} and often, as he 


recounted the large sums obtained from various consignees by 
Lavalette, a spasm of anguish would suddenly distort his features. 

They entered the harbor of Scio ; nor had the “ Nicolai” reached 
the anchorage ground before the ruined aspect of the town con- 


~vinced them that the work of destruction was accomplished. Des- 


olation hung, like a pall, over the whole landscape—for the bar- 
barous Turks had even girdled the olive-trees, stopped up the 
springs, killed the cattle, and converted the once fertile gardens 
into desert wastes, in which rose the blackened ruins, monuments 
of savage vandalism. The Turkish fleet, its troops satiated with 
blood, had gone to Athens ; and a few of those Sciotes who had 
escaped to the mountains were hovering like spectres around the 
ruins of their once happy homes, with haggard and fearful looks. 

Consul Orloff was more impressed than his companions, for in 
happier days Scio had been his home. Neither could he but feel 
that assuredly the day must come when the Greeks, goaded to 
wrongs beyond endurance, would rear their hallowed banner over 
the Agean. The day when the sanguinary victors, arrested in 
their fierce career, are driven back to their Asiatic homes, and 
not one shattered link of their fetters should mar the fertile glad- 
ness of Grecian fields. The day when the songs of Salamis 
should again resound in friendly ports, where imdependence 
should bless the toils of peace. ; 

Alexis could but think of Elissa; and he alnidst hoped that 
she had perished in the “ Dolphin,” rather than haye landed to 
fall a victim to the Turks. Neither was Captain Paskewitsch 
less a prey to thonght, as he went-ashore with his two passengers 
—for he could but feel indignant at the sight of such wholesale 
devastation. Landing at the quay, they walked into the now 
desolate market-place, and there the consul was accosted by a 
wounded old man, clad in miserable rags : 

* Alas! Orloff, you are the cause of all our desolation !” 

“Tl” exclaimed the ruined merchant. Then, with a thrill of 
horror, he recognized in the wretched object before him, Kalerdji, 
whom he had long known as one of the most prosperous Sciotes. 

“ Yes !—you are the cause of it all. Remember you the young 
Frenchman who came here, years ago, and married your daugh- 
ter, so much against your will? Little thought we, when at your 
request we refused to give him employment in our counting- 
houses, that we were sowing grains of vengeance to spring up in 
after years so powerful as to ruin us by their poisonous shade. 
We forgot it—he remembered it! And we know, alas! that all 
this misery is but a repayal of the debt of revenge, contracted by 
us, Orloff, at your request !”’ 

“What!” eagerly inquired the consul, horror-stricken at the 
presentiment, “is the commander—” 

He could not conclude the sentence, so powerful were his emo- 
tions ; but Kalerdji finished it for him : 

“Osmar Bey, Orloff, is the husband of your daughter—the 
father of her child! If you seek his work, look around !’’ 

“Heavens !” said Alexis. ‘‘Osmar Bey, then, is my father ?” 

“Even so, young man, if you are Orloff’s grandson; and let 
me advise you to be off. We have felt the claws of the lion, and 
have no love for the whelps !” 

“Come,” said Captain Paskewitsch, “let us return on board 
the ‘ Nicolai.’ ” 

A crowd of desperate-looking beings were beginning to collect, 
and they regarded Alexis with ferocious looks, as if thirsting for 
his blood. No demonstration was made, however, and before an 
hour had elapsed, the “ Nicolai” was again underweigh. 

The consul, on reaching the vessel, had retired to his state- 
room, as if anxious to escape the curious gaze of the officers. 
Alexis followed him, a deep flush of shame glowing on his cheek 
—for he felt that his father was not only a renegade, but that, in- 
stigated by a diabolical vengeance, he had planned the ruin of his 
grandfather. A solution of the mystery of his parentage had 
ever been one of his darling wishes ; but he now found himself 
the son of a revengeful outlaw, whose bloody deeds made him 
hang his head in very shame, while his bright eye was fixed 
sightless on the floor. Then, before either broke silence, it oc- 
curred to him that there might be some mistake—some terrible 
error. Osmar Bey was a soldier, who would scorn to cherish a 
foul passion, but might have ravaged Scio in obedience to inexor- 
able orders. So chivalrous a many educated (as Achmet had in- 
formed him, when on their way to the camp, near Smyrna) in the 
army of Napoleon, must be incapable of treachery. 

“ Grandfather,” said he, ‘‘an awful veil has been removed from 


eyes. 

of And from my own,” interrupted the old man. “ Little did I 
imagine when I saw that renegade at Lavalette’s, that he was the 
destroyer of your mother’s happiness, linked with other villains 
to ruin me—to beggar you.” 

“But may there not be some error? At any rate, let me find 
him, and then, face to face, ascertain the truth. Surely, did he 
know that I am his son, he would love rather than hate you, for 
the love you have borne me. I must—I will see him |” 

Rising from his seat, Alexis paced the narrow state-room, a 
prey to violent emotion. 

“Nay, Alexis, do not couple your name with that of such a 
wretch, who has despoiled me of my fortune as he despoiled me 


of my daughter, and made my name a prey to the hissing tongues 
of merchants far and wide.” 


“ But I must know this ; for long, long years have I desired to 
see my father—to speak with him—and now, 0 how much have I 
to say. Farewell, dear grandfather! I hope to meet you soon 
after your atrival at Malta, and perchance I may clear up this 
mystery.” 

Before the consul could reply, Alexis had left. the cabin, and 
was in consultation with Captain Paskewitsch. His orders were 
to visit Greeee, and now his inclinations led him there. No argu- 


ments would keep him; and he left in a small felucea, hired in 
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the harbor, just as the frigate spread her clouds of canvass to the 
breeze. ~ The old:consul stood on the quarter-deck, waving his 
handkerchief ; but there was a sad expression of doubt upon his 
noble countenance, as if he feared that no good would result from 
the visit. 

Shaping his course for Athens, or rather for its seaport, the 
master of the tiny craft crowded sail, and thus ran directly into 
the storm which the “Stamboul” encountered on leaving the 
Dardanelles. The staunch English-built schooner had ploughed 
the angry waves with a steady helm—but the light felucca was 
tossed landward like a dry leaf, at the mercy of the wind. Tear- 
ing madly along, she rode over the billows like a stormy petrel, 
now plunging into -the foaming waves as if diving to the coral 
groves below ; then buoyantly rising, the spray dripping from her 
sails, over the foaming crest. 

Night came, and as the moon broke out through the jagged 
edges of the threatening clouds, the irregular outline of Egina’s 
temple-crowned heights were seen to windward, looming up over 
the gleaming mass of foam. It was madness to attempt to gain 
an offing ; and the captain, with compressed lips, fearlessly ran 
before the wind to annihilation or to safety. 

On—on—on the felucca drove, until there rose before her a 
high precipice, fringed at its base byta foaming barrier of surf. 
Yet in this apparently continuous headland, there is—as the mas- 
ter of the felucca well knew—a narrow indentation, forming a 
bay, at the extremity of which a brook emptied its waters, bring- 
ing down a sandy deposit that forms a fine beach. For this 
haven the Greek had shaped the course of his tight little craft, 
and there was an exclamation of thankfulness from each one on 
board, as she entered the rocky portals in safety. A moment 
more, and her sharp keel ploughed the sand, while the foam- 
crested wave broke over her in an avalanche of snowy spray. 
Another came, towering and curling as it approached, and lifting 
her high up, deposited her far up the beach. 

They were on the Isthmus of Corinth, near a fortification just 
erected by the Greeks, where Alexis was warmly greeted, when 
he introduced himself in the morning. Changing his attire, he 
joined the officers at their breakfast, and found that as the Greeks 
depended upon the aid of the emperor, as head of their church, 
he was very welcome. But ere he could declare his wish to see 
the ‘Turkish general, one of them spoke of their English allies, as 
then affording them great assistance. 

“Yes,” said another, “when I left Missolonghi, last week, 
English guns and English gold were seen on all sides—although 
the Suliotes threw away the bayonets. Indeed, I think that Lord 
Byron would have captured Lepanto ere this, had not his yacht 
arrived, bringing a young Smyrniote, just escaped from the mas- 
sacre at Scio.” : 

Alexis started. Composing himself, he inquired : 

“ What is the name of his lordship’s yacht ¢” 

“The ‘Dolphin.’ She has suffered some in a gale this winter, 
but rode it out staunchly.” 

“And this fair lady’s name ?” 

“T did not learn it. She is the niece of some runaway mer- 
chant at Smyrna, and is said to be very beautiful. Next week I 
shall join him with some of our mountaineers, and then for a fair 
fight with these turbaned dogs.” 

“ You go back to Missolonghi, then ?”’ inquired Alexis. 

“T start this very day, with fifty Albanians. Will you not join 
us? Rest assured that you can find materials for a fine report 
there—one which may induce your emperor to send us a squadron 
of Hungarian hussars, and a horde of Cossacks.” 

“ Thanks,” replied Alexis, “I will go with you.” 

Military men lose no time in coming to conclusions, and before 
he had a moment for calm reflection, the bugle sounded, and his 
new comrade called him. That night, fatigued with the march, 
coming as it did after the perilous voyage, Alexis slept among 
the ruins of Platza, without even dreaming of his troubles. 


At early dawn they were again on the march, and Alexis soon 
saw the secret of his companion’s ascendency over his wild 
corps—so different from the Russian service. There, an officer 
was above his men, treating them like slaves ; but the Greek cap- 
tain was the very life of his band, winning their affections with 
kindness, a fund of anecdote, and a ceaseless flow of spirits. It 
was his cheerful voice that roused them from their slumbers; it 
was he who ever led the way through dangerous passes ; his 
never-ceasing song cheered the weary march; neither was his 
pleasant look and restless eye ever darkened by fatigue. 

To Alexis, who had been taught to believe that troops must 
march in battle array, there was something as joyous as it was 
novel in this rapid unceremonious passage among the wild 
‘scenery of the Parnassian chain; the wild Albanians, in single 
file, taking up the chorus of their leader’s song, until the moun- 
tains echoed with their joyous shouts. The classic ground—the 
glorious recollections—and the noble cause, threw a farther charm 
on what in itself was really romantic. In Russia, every man was 
® counterpart of the rest—buttoned, padded, and equipped by 
“regulation.” But here no two were clad alike, although each 
man had his red cap, withits blue silk tassel ; his'gold laced close 
jacket, with sleeves slashed and thrown back 80, as to leave the 
right arm and shoulder bare—a flaming fustandlle, or hilt, bound 
at the waist-with a silk scarf, covered by a broad red belt, into 
which were thrust a small arsenal of daggers and pistols ; em- 
broidered gaiters, sandalled feet, and a long, bright-barreled gun 
in the hand ; such was the equipment of the Greek soldiers. On 
they marched, between lofty: snow-clad cliffs, or acros@ fertile 
plains, with no music but their own songs, no baggage but what 
each man carried. The small white-cross banner fluttered. over 
their heads; the soil of Greece was beneath their feet; and 


Alexis was so carried away by their enthusiasm that he forgot 


his own personal sorrows. Greece, enslayed Greece, must again 
be free. 

At length—it was on the afternoon of Easter Monday—the 
light-hearted band descended. a mountain-path into the fertile 
plain of Missolonghi. The town was before them, enclosed with 
mud parapets; and Alexis, with his blood coursing madly 
through every vein, felt that he would soon see the object of his 
love. But ere they entered the gates, half-mast flags and sad 
countenances proclaimed a national loss. Death had stricken the 
“Pilgrim of Eternity” in the classic land, where his young mind 
had caught ethereal fire, and where his mature intellect had es- 
poused Freedom’s cause. Lord Byron was dead ! 

In the room (previously described in these pages) where, in a 
rudely-constructed wooden chest, lay all that was mortal of him 
who had astonished Christendom by the brilliancy of his genius, 
the multiplicity of his prodactions, and the morbid sensibility of 
his temperament. His classic features were placid in the quiet 
repose of death, as if the spirit had peacefully winged its flight 
from its tenement of clay. And, as Alexis gazed upon him, he 
felt a sweet consciousness, refreshing as the dews of Hermon, that 
whatever might have been the faults of the deceased, he had never 
wronged him. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“ Sweet is the image of the brooding dove! 
Holy as heaven a mother’s tender love! 
The love of many prayers, and many tears, 
Which changes not with dim, declining ) ears,— 
The only love, which, on this teeming earth, 
Asks no return for passion’s wayward birth.” 

Consut Ortorr, after the departure of Alexis, gave himself 
up a willing prey to sad thoughts; nor could the kind-hearted 
Captain Paskewitsch at first rouse him from his lethargy of sor- 
row. The revengeful malice, the deliberate persecution of his 
renegade son-in-law, each carried in itself a sting more venomous 
than the sting of death—yet, like the sting of death, they sub- 
dued rather than infuriated him. Manasseh was but a mysterious 
instrument of this long-rankling vengeance ; Lavalette but a tool; 
even the Turkish arms were used to gratify the diabolical thirst. 
That the husband of his daughter should for years have plotted 
his ruin, and the destruction of Scio, as the spot where he had 
refused to acknowledge him as a son-in-law, smote him more 
with its deliberate treachery than with its cruelty. The “ Ni- 
colai,” like the “ Stamboul,” and the felucca chartered by Alexis, 
was tempest-tossed ; but while the waves dashed without, tears of 
anguish broke over the old man’s soul. <A helpless waif upon the 
ocean of misery, it was cast to and fro, utterly abandoned in, 
perhaps, the most wretched state of anguish that it could experi- 
ence and live. His very existence seemed flickering, until like a 
dwindled, half-spent breath, it appeared impatient of its own im- 
potence. But soon, an access of firmness stole over his fainting 
spirit, which now grew calmer and sterner, until it was cold and 
hard as steel. Slowly and sadly did he pace the quarter-deck, 
after the storm had passed, animated by one desire. He, that 
gray-haired, trouble-bowed old man, in his turn thirsted for 
vengeance ! 

As the “Nicolai” approached the Greek fleet, a lurid glare 
flashed a moment-from every broadside ; white curling smoke fol- 
lowed, and then the report of the saluting guns boomed over the 
waters. This compliment to the Russian flag was duly returned 
from the “Nicolai,” and, just as the shroud of smoke cleared 
away in graceful whirls, Captain Paskewitsch, looking through 
his glass, exclaimed : 

“Consul! here comes a boat from the fiag-ship, bringing Mi- 
aulis, himself. .He is a gallant seaman, as well as a perfect gen- 
tleman, and I consider this visit a high honor.” 

“Yes,” replied Consul Orloff; “a nobler heart never existed 
in the palmiest days of Spartan integrity. Were all Greeks like 
their admiral, the new republic would cast the ancient glories of 
Attica oe in the background on the bight scene of national 
renown.’ 

“They have a prisoner in the boat,” continued the captain. 
“Probably some deserter, whom they are bringing on board.” 

Miaulis was received with the honors due his rank, and was 
evidently delighted to meet his old friend, Consul Orloff. After 
the interchange of salutations, he said : ‘ 

‘Captain Paskewitsch, I have. brought you a great rascal, who 
owes allegiance to the Russian flag. Besides, our friend, the 
consul, here, has a private account to settle with him.” 

“ Osmar Bey ?” exclaimed the consul, with an eager look of 
inquiry. 

“‘No—it is that. smooth-tongued rascal, Lavalette. I had an 
idea of hanging him as a spy, but we sailors do not fancy tricing 
men up, even although they deserve the noose; so, as you hove 
in sight, I thought I would bring him on board.” 

“Thank you,” said Captain Paskewitsch ; and turning to one 
of his lieutenants, he ordered him to have the prisoner brought on 
board. 

“ Let us see him on the quarter-deck,” he added, with a grim 


smile. 


A gleam of satisfaction illuminated the old man’s features, as 
the terror-stricken wretch was soon led aft by two boatswain’s 
mates ; his hands tied together behind his back, and an old jacket 
thrown over his shoulders. There is no mask so effectual as that 
which fear throws over the features, and it was difficult to recog- 
nize the once trim Frenchman in the dirty, wasted wretch before 
them. He appeared cursed with the consciousness of his guilt, 
and yet lacking the strength to ask mercy of his wronged em- 
ployer. 

“ Lavalette !” asked Captain ince “what means this 
villany 


id 


The culprit made no reply. His lip quivered, his brow con- 
tracted, and it seemed as if guilt had deprived him of all power 
of utterance. 

“ Speak !” exclaimed»Consul Orloff. 

Throwing himself upon his knees, and trembling in agony, the 
guilty defaulter stammeved out a prayer for mercy ! 

With cold, scornful calmness, the consul shook his head, and 
then replied : 

“Mercy! Dost thou know the meaning of the word that thou 
askest it from me—me, whom thou hast rendered bankrupt with 
thy treacherous cunning? Mercy! Thou mightst as well kneel 
to the thunderbolt, when the lightning gieres around, as kneel to 
me for mercy !” 

“OQ, speak not thus!” exclaimed the horror-stricken wretch, 
cold drops of perspiration beading his livid forehead, and his 
limbs writhing in convulsive agony. ‘“ Let me but live! I will 
restore your wealth! I will be your slave! I will—” 

“Now,” interrupted Captain Paskewitsch, “the knave talks 
sensibly.” 

“Yes, yes—I will do all. 
your power!” 

“ Ah!” said the consul; “and Manasseh? He, who so nicely 
drew the seine which swept away my fortunes ?” 

“‘He shall restore all! O, but grant me life, and overyibinig 
you ask shall be granted !” 

“Consul,” said Captain Paskewitsch, “justice demands that 
this wretch should be punished. Yet, if he can be made to dis- 
gorge his ill-gotten spoils, and to bring his accomplices—perhaps 
his principals—to an account, may it not be better to give him his 
life, for repentance ?” 

“ Perhaps it may.” 

“Take him below then, men. Put him in double-irons, and 
let a marine, with loaded musket, mount guard over him. Should 
he attempt to escape, let him be shot like a dog.” 

Lavalette was taken below; but no sooner did the armorer be- 
gin to iron him, than he burst into an hysterical laugh, and then, 
with convulsive energy, shouted : 

Manasseh !—help !—they’re killing me !” 

When those who had just interrogated him on the quarter-deck, 
hastened below, his frantic cries, and the restless wanderings of 
his glaring eye, betokened an extinguishment of reason’s light. 

“Poor fellow!” said the consul, when the surgeon had pro- 
nounced it an evident case of madness. 


I will deliver up Osmar Bey into 


Well has a deceased author pronounced the human heart a 
mystery! When the bankrupt merchant felt himself in the 
power of his clerk, when he was ruined under his evil influence, 
his soul rose up wrathfully against him. But now that he lay 
prostrate and down-stricken before him, all thoughts of vengeance 
vanished, all hatred was absorbed in a strange sympathy for a 
suffering human being. So it was with the officers of the ‘ Ni- 
colai.” When Lavalette was brought on board, no eyelash glis- 
tened with a sympathizing tear ; no voice was uplifted in extenua- 
tion of his crime; but now, had it been one of themselves, he 
could not have been treated more carefully, or confined with 
more tenderness to prevent his doing himself harm. The irons 
were replaced by plaited strips of sail-cloth, and he was removed 
to an empty state-room on the gun-deck. 


He was mad! At times, with an expression of hatred on his 
haggard countenance, he would shock even his sailor guardians 
by the blasphemy and freedom of his speech. Then, with a des- 
paiting voice, he would call for Elissa, and the next moment, 
with an expression of deep cunning, he would narrate his early 
deeds of crime. But Manasseh appeared to be his greatest object 
of terror. He would kneel to him, pray to him, entreat him in 
the workings of his phrenzy; and his imploring voice echoed 
through the frigate long after night had set her sentinel stars in 
the firmament above. 

The consul, when persuaded that the poor fellow was bereft of 
reason, felt that his recent hopes of a restoration of his property 
were blasted, although the officers endeavored to persuade him 
that it was a temporary alienation, caused by fright. The old 
man smiled incredulously, and retired to his state-room, where at 
times he could hear the maniac-ravings of his stricken enemy. 
At length he fell asleep, wearied by his emotion. 

When the steward called him in the morning, he found the old 
gentleman suffering all the agonies of a Levantine fever. His 
brow was burning, his lips were parched, and he appeared some- 
what delirious. Luckily for his repose, Lavalette, under the in- 
fluence of powerful opiates and utter exhaustion, was compara- 
tively quiet. 

That morning, Captain Paskewitsch returned the visit of Ad- 
miral Miaulis, who invited him to visit the “Stamboul.” The 
admiral had put a prize crew on board; but Zalallah-was still in - 
possession of the cabin, and related her story with a delicacy that 
touched the gallant sailors’ hearts. 

“ Captain,” said Miaulis, “I gave you the criminal—will you 
take the innocent? This lady’s property shall be restored to her, 
and will you not give her a passage to Malta? She can hear of 


‘her daughter there, if she is in the Levant.” 


“Can I not get to Scio?” anxiously inquired Zalallah. “TI 
care not for the wealth if I can but obtain my daughter.” 

A shade.came over the countenances of her new-found friends, 
—for they had no hopes, from her account even, that Elissa had 
escaped the massacre,—but with kind words they persuaded her 
to go to Malta in the “‘ Nicolai.” 

“We have a passenger who is dangerously ill, I fear,” said 
Captain Paskewitsch, as he escorted her to the state-room, de 
signed for her accommodation,—‘ Consul Orloff, of Smyrna.” 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WERK.| 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SUNSHINE. 


BY REV. H. D. L. WEBSTER. 


There’s sunshine in the meadow, 
When May’s grasses leap ; 
There’s Sunshine in the heart, 
When rough passions sleep. 
Sunshine dwells 
In Sabbath bells, 
And sparkles in the fountain 
Which dashes frem the mountain. 


There’s sunshine in the forest, 
When Winter’s winds do hush ; 
There’s sunshine_on the cheek, 
Where love's roses blush. 
Sunshine gleams 
In silver streams, 
A-down the hillsides green, 
And from the stars serene. 


There’s sunshine in the zephyr 
Which moves lightly by, 
There’s sunshine in a word, 
When love’s in the eye. 
Sunshine cheers 
The circling years, 
And wraps the ages old 
In memory’s golden fold. 


There’s sunshine in the dewdrop, 
Which glistens on the grass ; 
There’s sunshine in the shout 
Of children, as they pass. 
Sunshine opes 
New-born hopes, 
And spangles earth with light 
Which knows no darkening 


» 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 


THERESA UMA RE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


Innocence shall make 
False accusation blush, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience.— Winter's Tale. 

Ir was late in the evening—nearly eleven—and a young girl, 
who for a long time had been sitting alone in the drawing-room, 
reading by a shaded lamp, laid aside her book, and looked at the 
time-piece. 

“Where can Uncle Philip be?’ she murmured, half aloud; 
and rising, she went to the open window. It was a calm, moon- 
light evening, near the close of June; and the air, laden with the 
aroma of leaf and flower, stole in at the open window, and lifted 
the dark curls from her brow, and kissed the coral lips, which, as 
she bent forward in a listening attitude, were slightly parted. 
“Yes, that is his step, I am certain,” said she; and bending 
down a spray of goses which intercepted her view, she saw her 
uncle coming up the gravel-walk. She turned from the window 
and met him at the door. 

“ Dear uncle,” said she, “‘I was beginning to be alarmed about 
you. I was afraid something had happened—that you were ill. 
I thought you looked unwell before you went away. And you are 
ill. How pale you look.” 

“T am not ill, Theresa, though harassed and perplexed beyond 
endurance.” 

“ What has happened ?” 

“T am ruined, and all through my own folly.” 

“How? In what way ?” 

“That speculation into which Gripperton and Danby induced 
me to enter has proved a bubble.” 

“Ts all gone ?” 

** All—I am not worth a dollar.” 

“Never mind, uncle—I have twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
all is at your disposal.” 

“You are mistaken, Theresa. Were I mean enough to avail 
myself of your generosity, I could not. Beyond the sum which 
has been drawn annually for your maintenance and education, not 
a cent of it can be touched till you are twenty-one, unless you 
should marry previously to that time.” 

“ Well, we will live on that, then. My education is nearly 
completed, so that my expenses will be trifling, compared with 
what they have been.” 

“If I only had enough to start me again in business I would 
not mind being indebted to you in the way you mention, as I soon 
should be able to repay you an hundred fold.” 

“You have paid me,in advance, by Sectanting on me more 
than a father’s care, eyer since I can remember.” 

At this moment Some one was heard to ascend the doorsteps 
hastily, and then camé a rap against the inner door. 
ed by Mr. Irwin. 

“This is fortunate,” said the new comer, as he entered and 
closed the door. “I hardly expected to find you at home.” 

“ Take a chair, Mr. Danby,” said Mr. Irwin. 

“Thank you. Perhaps you don’t know that news of the for- 
gery has got abroad.” 

“* What forgery ?” 

“ Now don’t make strange of it, Irwin. "Twill be of no use.” 

“T cannot do otherwise than make strange of it, for this is the 
first word I have heard that there was a forgery.” 


“ That may be, though of course this is not your first knowledge 
of the fact,” 


“I don’t know what you would insin uate.” 


It was open- 


“ Merely that a forgery of five hundred dollars—a paltry sum 
by the way— has been committed by one Mr. Philip Irwin.” 

“ What do you mean, Danby ?” 

“ Precisely what I say.” 

“I have committed no forgery. I have wronged -no one, even 
in thought.” 

“T really wish I could think you innocent, but circumstances 
are such as to fix the crime on you.” 

“ Who is it against ?” said Theresa. 

“« My friend Gripperton, and your humble wien 

“Then, Mr. Danby, it is a forged forgery.” 

“ Even if it is, it will avail your uncle nothing if it cannot be 
proved, which there is no chance of doing. I have ascertained 
that the evidence which can be produced against him is such as 
will be conclusive.” 

“What will be the penalty ?” said she, striving to speak calmly. 

“O, from ten to fifteen years in the penitentiary, I suppose.” 

“ You don’t name the heaviest part of the punishment—the dis- 
grace,” said Mr. Irwin. 

“ Uncle, can’t you make your escape ?”” 

“Twill not if Ican. Iam innocent, and to attempt to escape 
would seem as if I were guilty.” 

“ You know what he says is true,” said Theresa, appealing to 
Mr. Danby; “and there must be some way to prove his inno- 
cence.” 

“I know of none. The only thing which can be done is to 
prevent the affair from getting abroad. As yet, it is known only 
toa few, and I will settle the matter with Gripperton on one 
condition.” 

“ What is it? Name it.” 

“ You will know what it is when I tell you that its fulfilment 
depends on yourself.” 

“ Do not ask that—anything else. My fortune—every cent I 
have in the world shall be yours as soon as I have the control 
of it.” 

“Three years is longer than I can wait. I have not now even 
the means to settle with Gripperton, which is the only way to 
keep him silent. Promise to marry me in a week from to-day 
and the forgery shall never be mentioned beyond the few who al- 
ready know it.” 

“If she promise, it will not be with my consent,” said Mr. 
Irwin. 

“Remember, sir,” said Danby, “that the disgrace of a crime 
such as you are accused of, will, in a measure, affect her.” 

“Let it then. It will make her less wretched than to marry 
you against her inclination.” 

“Leave us now, Mr. Danby,” said Theresa. 
evening I will give you my answer.” 

“ Be it so,” he replied ; “and let me advise you, if you have 
any regard for your uncle, to consider the matter well.” 

Theresa did not sleep that night; and rising before her uncle 


had left his room, she wrote the subjoined note and sent it to 
Danby : 


“ To-morrow 


“My uncle must be saved from the dreadful fate which threat- 
ens him, though it be at the price of my own happiness. 


“ Tueresa CLARE.” 


An hour afterwards she received an answer. It said : 


“ Your uncle, Mr. Irwin, shall be saved. As you have shown 
yourself capable of coming to a decision so soon, the marriage 
better take place next Thursday evening ; for previous to the cer- 
emony I don’t choose to take any decisive step, and Gripperton 
is impatient to have the matter settled. To save you all trouble 
concerning the bridal dress, my cousin, who arrived here yester- 
day, and who is a lady of judgment and taste in whatever pértains 
to the toilet, will see that everything is properly prepared. I 
am the more particular in this respect, as I shall invite a few of 
my friends to be present, who are among the fashionables of our 
commercial emporium, who would detect any appearance of rus- 
ticity in your costume. Me Dansy.” 


Mr. Irwin did not make his appearance till breakfast was ready, 
and then he complained of feeling very unwell. He made no al- 
lusion to what had taken place the previous evening, and Theresa 
dared not mention the decision she had come to, lest it should 
increase the excitement, which had already flushed his face with 
fever. She saw nothing of Danby during the day. Mr. Irwin 
was so much indisposed as to be obliged to retire early, and for 
several days was too ill to leave his room. 

Theresa, after some reflection, made two confidants. One was 
Mrs. Brown, her uncle’s housekeeper; the other a gentleman 
whose name was Lewis, who was a lawyer by profession, and in 
whom she knew her uncle placed implicit confidence. 

Thursday evening came, and Mr. Irwin, though somewhat bet- 
ter, was still confined to his room. It was in a part of the house 
distant from@he drawing room, so that the slight noise made by 
the arrival of Danby and his friends was unnoticed. A clergy- 
man, who was of the bridegroom’s selection, was one of the party. 

Theresa exhibited nothing of that passiveness, amounting al- 
most to stupor, which had characterized her demeanor those few 
times Danby had seen her, since she had consented to sacrifice 
herself for the sake of her uncle. On the contrary, she was much, 
almost wildly excited. At the moment the ceremony was finish- 
ed Mrs. Brown opened the door of the drawing-room, which com- 

municated with the back part of the house, and beckoned to her. 

“ Excuse me two or three minutes,” said she, addressing the 
guests, and she withdrew with Mrs;Brown.* Within the time 
specified she returned, accompanied by Mr.Lewis. 

“ Mr. Danby,” said she, “I wish this gentleman to examine 
the bond you showed me yesterday, which you promised to sign.” 


= 
“Certainly,” he replied. “Ihave not the least objection in 
the world.” 

He accordingly produced a paper in which certain conditions 
were named, by failing to comply with .which, he would forfeit 
the sum of ten thonsand dollars. After Mr. Lewis had exam- 
ined it, and assured Theresa that no technical formality had been 
omitted necessary to make the instrument valid, Danby signed 
his name to it. It was then, at Theresa’s request, placed in the 
hands of Mr. Lewis, who, at a proper time, was to transfer it to 
Mr. Irwin. Mr. Lewis now bade the company good evening, and 
as he withdrew by one door Theresa quickly glided out of one 
opposite, which had been left partly open. Mrs. Brown was in a 
back apartment, waiting for her. 

“You must not stop to exchange your dress,” said she, “ if 
you do you will miss the stage. Let me help you on with this,” 
and before Theresa had time to say a word the bridal robe was 
concealed beneath a brown travelling dress, which, as it had been 
made for the housekeeper, was much too large. A coarse, straw 
bonnet, and a thick, green veil completed the costume. 

“« Pay every attention to my uncle,” said Theresa. 

“You may be sure that I will,” replied Mrs. Brown. “Go 
now, and may God bless you, dear child. My husband is waiting 
for you at the garden gate with a chaise. You must tell him to 
drive fast or the stage will be gone.” 

As Theresa turned to leave, Mrs. Brown put a purse into her 
hand which contained five dollars, all she had in the world ; for 
she knew that she had parted with every cent of her own money 
to furnish those articles for daily consumption which her uncle no 
longer possessed the means of obtaining. 


“We shall be obliged to wait here nearly an hour, I understand, 
before we can proceed on our journey,” said a gentleman, ad- 
dressing a lady passenger, as the stage-coach drew “P at the prin- 
cipal entrance of a country hotel. 

“For what reason ?” inquired the lady. 

“Another coach is then expected, which will probably bring 
passengers who will wish to proceed in the same direction with 
us.” 

“They are not to go in this coach, I hope.” 

“ Yes, if they are going to New York or its vicinity, they will. 
As there are only four of us, five more can be accommodated 
inside.” 

“Not in the sense I understand the word,” said the lady. “TI 
hope I shall never be so foolish as to suffer myself to be persuaded 
to travel in a public vehicle. It is excessively disagreeable to be 
shut up in a carriage for hours with those you would hardly tole- 
rate for a cook or washerwoman.” 

“You are not in the least like me, then, Alicia,” said a young 
girl, several years the junior of the one who had been speaking, 
and not half as handsome. “TI had rather have ten inside passen- 
gers than nobody but you and Mr. Fairfax and William. And 
the greater variety they presented, as to looks and manners, the 
better I should like it.” 

“ Highly complimentary to us Bll, Cousin Eugenia,” said Alicia. 

“ Eugenia is fond of novelty, you know,” said William Der- 
mont, “ a particular in which I resemble her.” 

“T was going to ask,” said Fairfax, “when I alluded to the 
long gime we should be obliged to wait here, if we had not better 
go into the hotel.* 

The proposal met with universal favor. And much to Alicia 
Penhurst’s satisfaction, they found no one present in the neat, 
comfortable parlor, appropriated to the accommodation of trav- 
ellers, who, like themselves, were obliged to wait for the arrival 
of the other coach. It came at last, and the fears entertained by 
Miss Penhurst that they should be crowded were relieved, when 
Fairfax, who was looking out of the window, informed them that 
there was only one passenger. Eugenia ran to the window. 

“Tt is a young girl, Alicia,” said she, “not older than I am, I 
should think.” 

“ How does she look ?” said Alicia. 

“‘ Neither like a cook nor a washerwoman.” 

“Now, as far as I can judge, she would do very well for either,”’ 
said Alicia, rising and approaching the window. “ Any one 
would know by her dress that she is no lady.” 

“I will admit that her travelling dress is not a very good fit,” 
said Eugenia. 

** And which may be owing ‘to being obliged to employ an un- 
skilful dressmaker,” said William Dermont. 

“ The face behind that green veil is no common-place one, if I 
am any judge,” said Fairfax. 

“Tt is far from being a handsome one, though—according to 
my ideas of beauty,” said Alicia, with a slight touch of acrimony 


in her voice as well as in her words. 


By the time the party had come out of the hotel the young 
girl who had been the subject of the foregoing remarks, had left 
the coach in which she came and took a seat in the other. Fair- 
fax had taken the hand of Miss Penhurst to assist her to enter, 
and she had placed her foot on the step, when she drew back on 
seeing that the new passenger was in her favorite seat. 

“If I cannot sit by the window on the side the sun does not 
come I shall have the headache,” said she. ‘Mr. Fairfax, will 
you not say to the young woman that I consider myself entitled 
to that seat ?” 

He was, however, saved from what to him w@nld have been an 
exceedingly disagreeable task, for the young girl, who overheard 
her request, at once resigned her place for one on the forward 
seat. Miss Penhurst regretted having made the request, when 
Fairfax, instead of seating himself near ‘her, as she expected he 


would, took a place on the middle seat, ee passenger 
his vis-a-vis. 


‘ 
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At this moment a man appeared at the coach-door, and eddress- 
ing the stranger, said, “I will take your fare, ma’am.” 

She put her hand in her pocket, which, after a minute’s eager 
search, she withdrew empty. With a look of almost wild affright 
she exclaimed ; 

* What shall Ido? Ihave lost my purse.” 

' “ Very sorry, but cannot permit you to go any further unless 
you pay the fare,”’ said the man. 

* All the money I had was in my purse,” said she, “but if you 
will take this ring, it is worth the price of the fare, ten times over.” 

“ Have no use for anything of the kind—besides, ten to one, it 
is no better than pinchbeck,” said he, as she commenced taking 
off her glove. 

* If you will permit me to pay it,” said Fairfax, putting his 
hand into his pocket, “it will give me much pleasure.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Eugenia, eagerly ; and before the girl had 
time to reply, said, “ I claim the privilege of paying it myself.” 

Fairfax, who appreciated the delicacy which caused Eugenia to 
propose the young girl’s receiving an obligation from herself, which 
she might shrink from incurring from a gentleman who was an 
entire stranger, though he did not speck, met Eugenia’s look with 
a bright smile. The young stranger, in a manner exceedingly 
graceful, and with looks and words expressive of the deepest 
gratitude, accepted Eugenia’s offer. Miss Penhurst took no no- 
tice of the proceeding, except by a contemptuous curl of her red 
lips, which, when wreathed in smiles, possessed a witchery, which, 
at times, Fairfax had thought, mene her appear irresistibly fas- 
cinating. 

They were now soon on their way, and Eugenia, whose interest 
was awakened with regard to the new passenger, took every con- 
venient opportunity to try to obtain a view of her face. The 
thick, green veil, however, which she kept closely drawn, in part, 
baffled her curiosity. 

Miss Penhurst, whom the offer of Fairfax to pay the young 
girl’s fare had deeply offended, preserved a haughty silence. The 
new passenger was as silent as she was; but Eugenia, who felt 
extremely well satisfied with herself from having performed what 
she considered a benevolent action, was in high spirits, and by 
frequently addressing Fairfax, compelled him to engage in con- 
versation, though he was evidently not a little disconcerted by the 
consciousness of having displeased Miss Penhurst. 


It was dark by the time they reached the city of New York. In 
a short time they stopped in front of the stage-office, and agan 
opening the coach door asked if any of the passengers got out 
there. After the shades of evening began to fall the young stran- 
ger had drawn aside her veil, so that when the door opened the 
strong light of a lamp in front of the building flashed full upon 
her countenance, in which was depicted the’ deepest anxiety and 
distress. 

“I know not what to do,” said she, after the man had repeated 
his question. 

“Go home with me,”’ said Eugenia. ‘My father’s house is so 
large that we have no use for half of it.” 

“If you can give mea shelter for a few days,” said she, “it 
will be impossible for me to express how grateful I shall be.” 

“Tcan imagine how I should feel were I in your situation,” 
said Eugenia, ‘so say not another word, but go home with me, 
and to-morrow we will see what can be done.” 

The man closed the coach-door, while Miss Penhurst said in a 

voice of rebuke, “ Cousin Eugenia, do You consider what you are 
doing ?” 
* «Tt is an exigency which does not admit of long and deliberate 
consideration,” replied Eugenia, “but I think I am doing right— 
the same as I should like to be done by were I in a similar sit- 
uation.” 

“Which no female of respectability would be likely to be. 
Your father will, I think, be very angry with you. You had bet- 
ter withdraw your invitation, and if the lady will undertake not 
to lose it, I will give her enough to pay for a night’s lodging, and 
a breakfast into the bargain.” 

“T shall do no such thing as to withdraw my invitation, ” said 
Eugenia. 

“But if it will cause your father to be angry with you I must 
not accept it,” said the stranger. 

“It will not make him angry when I tell him the circumstan- 
ces. I know it will not.” 

“ You are as destitute of all sense of propriety as you are of 
pradence,” said Miss Penhurst. 

“ Perhaps Eugenia thinks that both are overstrained when hu- 
manity is made to yield to them,” said William Dermont. 

The indignation of Miss Penhurst would not suffer her to make 
any reply, though she murmured half aloud, that she did not 
know why he should interfere. 

“Why, it appears to me,” said Dermont, “that Iam a to 
have a voice in the matter,” 

“So I think,” said Fairfax, “‘ Eugenia being your bride oda, = 

“ All I have to say, Eugenia,” said Dermont, “is, follow your 
own generous impulses. I have no fear that they will lead you 
astray.” 

“ The best thing that you and Mr. Fairfax can do,” said Miss 
Penhurst, “is for each of you to purchase a Rosinante and go 
forth to the ‘succor of distgessed damsels. It isa pity that the 
sex of Cousin Eugenia smyealiline her from attending one of you 


in the squire.” 


No answer was made to this, and Miss Penhutst secretly re- 


gretted that she had suffered her ill humor to obtain the ascen- 
dency over her prudence—Fairfax, as yet, not being so dee 
enamored as to be blind to her imperfections She had, the 
fore, for the most part, been so circumspect when in his presence, 


“No matter,” she thought, “I can lure him back again when- 
ever I please,” and while consoling herself with this reflection the 
stage-coach stopped in front of the stately mansion which was her 
home. 

Fairfax jumped out, assisted her to alight, and bidding her a 
rather cold good night, he re-entered the carriage. One square 
further and Eugenia was at her own door. Mr. Woodford, her 
father, stood ready to welcome her, and Dermont and Fairfax 
both accepted his invitation to enter and spend the remainder of 
the evening. The young stranger followed Eugenia into the 
house timidly. As soon as the latter had answered her father a 
few questions relative to her journey, she turned to the frembling 
girl and said : 

«Come, I will show you to your room, now.” 

“ Have you brought one of your cousins with you ?” said Mr. 
Woodford, as his daughter left the room. 

“No, papa, not a cousin,” she replied. “I will tell you when 
I return,” and ascending the stairs, she led the way to a hand- 
some and well furnished apartment, 

“ You will be a near neighbor to me,” said Eugenia. “My 
own room is directly opposite. Take off your bonnet. Stop, let 
me assist you,” she edde 1, as she saw the girl’s trembling fingers 
vainly endeavoring to untie the ribbon by which it was fastened. 
“There, now sit down in this large arm-chair and rest, while I go 
and see what Mrs. Jones has in the pantry, for I dare say you 
have not dined.” 

“Thave not; yet a cup of tea and a piece of dry toast is all 
that I need.” 

Eugenia lingered a little, and then said, hesitatingly, “you 
heard what I told my father ?”” 

“ Yes ; that you would tell who I am when you returned to the 
drawing-room. What shall I say? What ought I to say?” 

“ Not a word if you think you had better not; for though wo- 
men are accused of possessing undue curiosity, and though I cer- 
tainly am not without my share, I prefer to have it remain 
ungratified rather than to give you pain.” ? 

“ To-morrow I will tell you all. Be content to-night to know 
that I am very unfortunate and very wretched. Yet I mnst have 
a name, and it shall be my true one, as far as it goes—Theresa 
Clare.” 

“‘T will return in fifteen minutes and bring you your tea and 


toast, for I don’t intend that you shall be disturbed by the pres- 


ence of any one to-night, except myself.” 
“T can only thank you for being so kind and considerate ; for 
my dress, as you see, would excite both curiosity and surprise.” 
It certainly excited Eugenia’s, as well it might ; for by remov- 


| ing her bonnet a bandeau of pearls, entwined with a wreath of 


orange blossoms was revealed—the latter crushed down by the 
pressure of the close bonnet crown, so as to be half buried amid 
rich masses of hair, over which, though it was dark as the raven’s 
wing, lingered “a kind of golden gloom.” Nor was this all ; for 
on taking off her travelling dress there was disclosed a robe of 
rich white satin, beneath one of costly lace—also a pearl neck- 
lace which compared with the bandeau. 

“Did you ever read Congreve’s Mourning Bride!’ said she 
with a faint smile, as with nervous haste she tore the bridal wreath 
from her hair, causing it to fall in dark masses over her shoulders. 

“T have—or I should say that I heard William Dermont read 
it last winter. He used to read something to papa and me.almost 
every evening.” 

“I am the despairing bride,”’ said Theresa. 

“«T shall return soon,” said Eugenia, as she left the room. 

She found that tea was nearly ready, and telling Mrs. Jones 
that she wanted a cup of tea and a piece of toast for a friend who 
had accompanied her, who was unwell and much fatigued—she 
set about preparing it herself. Though not absent more than five 
minutes she found that Theresa, overcome by exhaustion and 
mental suffering, had fallen asleep. As she sat, half reclining in 
the depths of the large chair, her delicate and finely cut features 
seen in profile, and thrown into clear relief by the crimson velvet 
by which her resting-place was lined, Eugenia thought she had 
never seen any one, whose form and face was of such faultless 
beauty. She stood for afew moments regarding her, resolved 
within herself not to disturb her, when the look of sweetness lin- 
gering about the mouth was changed to an expression of pain, 
the eyelids began to quiver, and a lustre, like the diamond’s light, 
broke from the long, jetty lashes. 

“T have been sleeping a long time, have I not ?”’ said she. 

“ Not more than five or ten minutes.” 

“T thought it was hours. I was happy at first, but he came 
then, and—” she stopped abruptly, and a look of unutterable an- 
guish swept over her verenaee. 

“ T must leave you now,” said Eugenia, drawing a little table 
to Theresa’s side, “ or my father will think I’m gone too long.” 


“T shall be jealous of the young lady you brought with you, 


*pugenia,” said Mr. Woodford, “if you are going to give her all 


your time.” 
“She is not well, and is much fatigued,” replied Eugenia, “ but 
I have now taken leave of her for the night.” . 


“You have not yet told me her name,” said he. 

“Theresa Clare.” 

“T don’t remember that I have either friend or acquaintance by 
the name of Clare.” 

“ She’s a new friend, papa.” 

Tea was now ready, and much to Eugenia’s relief, nothing 
more was said respecting Theresa. 

The next morning Eugenia rose full an hour earlier than usual, 
and after making her toilet, selected a mprning dress and rapped 
at Theresa’s door. It was immediately opened. Theresa, who 
had already risen, had put on her travelling dress. 


“ That pile of lace and satin—it makes me shudder to see it;’’ 
said she, looking at the elegant and costly dress amid which could 
be seen the gleam of te bandeau and necklace, and which was 
thrown into that corner of the room the most distant from where 
she had placed her chair, as if she would avoid having even the 
skirts of her garments brush against it. 

“ That hateful wreath—it is ashes now,” she added, pointing to 
some thin, delicatesflakes—a few of them still preserving the form 
of leaves a little broken, which lay in a circle on the white marble 
table, where she had placed the wreath, after igniting it at the 
blaze of the lamp. 

The excitement which had crimsoned her cheeks, and made the 
light of her dark eyes as lustrous as the stars which burn in a 
midnight sky, the evening before, had passed away. Even her 
lips were as pale as the outer leaves of a faded rose; yet they, 
and all her features were of such beautiful formation, and the 
whole contour of her face was so perfect, as to bring to the mind 
thoughts of some exquisite piece of sculpture, rather than any- 
thing connected with physical or mental distress. 

“ Can you sit with me fifteen minutes?” said she. 

“ Yes, twice that time if you wish it,” replied Engenia. 

“ Then I will tell you, for it is right- that I should, why I am 
so situated as to need the considerate kindness which caused you 
to take me by the hand when most of your sex would have turned 
away, and even spurned me.” 

“ Do not tell me if there is any reason why you would prefer 
not to,” said Eugenia. 

“T know that I can trust you,” she replied, “ and the confidence 
I am going to repose in you is due to your generosity.” 

There is no need of following her in her narrative, as it would 
only be a recapitulation of the incidents already related. 

“‘T don’t know but that I may have done wrong,” said she, when 
she had finished, “‘ but Mr. Lewis, the only one I could consult, said 
if my uncle was tried for the crime of which he was accused, that 
the evidence which could be produced against him would be suffi- 
cient to condemn him. Agitation of mind had already made him 
ill, and I am certain that he would not long have survived the 
disgrace had he been found guilty. I know that he is innocent, 
and I have saved him—but only think at what a price.” 

“Ts this Mr. Danby tolerated in good society ?” said Eugenia. 

“ Yes, because he is considered wealthy ; but I don’t think that 
he is much respected. He has been a resident of our place only 
two years, and when he first came there were some unpleasant ru- 
mors about him, which, however, soon died away. But I always 
regarded him with aversion, which, to some, might appear singu- 
lar, as he was considered handsome, and his manners, when he 
chose, peculiarly fascinating.” 

“Tt appears to me,” said Eugenia, “that the best thing you can 
do is for atime to keep perfectly secluded—as search without 
doubt will be made for you.” 

“ But your father—what will he say ?” 

“ Will it not be best to admit him into our confidence? He 
can be trusted, and it would free me from much embarrassment.”’ 

“ Tell him my story then, and if he be willing I will remain 
here awhile. I can make myself useful in several ways.” 


Nearly a week passed away and nothing occurred to excite 
Theresa’s alarm. Miss Penhurst had called once or twice and 
made minute inquiries concerning her, which Eugenia had suc- 
ceeded in evading. Fairfax as well as William Dermont had 
called daily, but did not ask any questions. They knew that Eu- 
genia had good reasons for the reserve she manifested concerning 
her who seemed to be shrouded ina veil of mystery. Once, 
however, when they called of an evening, and Eugenia knew that 
there was no probability that any one else would call, she suc- 
ceeded in persuading Theresa to be present. Two days afier- 
wards, as Fairfax was descending the steps of his father’s dwelling, 
he was accosted by a man of gentlemanly appearance, who was a 
stranger to him. 

“Is this the house,” said he, “(where Mr. Willard Fairfax 
lives ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Do you know, sir, if the gentleman is at home ?”’ 

“ My name is Willard Fairfax. Please to walk in.” 

“ Thank you, but it is unnecessary. I can say all that I wish 
in a &w minutes. I have ascertained that a week ago yesterday, 
you and another gentleman by the name of Dermont, in company 
with two ladies, on your return from an excursion to the North, 
travelled the last twenty miles in the same coach with a young 
woman who wore a brown travelling dress, a coarse straw bonnet, 
and a green veil.” 

“Tt is not impossible,” replied Fairfax, “for if I should judge 
by the number of females I saw during my journey attired in the 
manner you mention, I should imagine it to be a description of 
dress by no means singular.” 

“ Whether singular or not is of little importance. I merely 
wish to know if you can tell me where the lady stopped.” 

“ The lady is not in my-confidence, sir. And if she were, I. 
know not that I have a right to tell what she may — to have 
remain undisclosed.” 

“ But I, sir, have a right to demand a disclosure, ‘anther she 
may prefer it or not.’ 

“ Convince me of your right, if you please, sir.” 

“ The lady is my wife.” 

Fairfax gaye a perceptible start, but instantly recovered himself. 
After reflecting a few moments he said : 

“Tf you will wait till four o’clock, I will then meet you at any 
place you may please to name, and will from thence conduct you 
to the lady’s presence—that is, if she does not deny that she & 
your wife. It is nowthree. A single hour cannot be a matter of 

[concLUpED oN PaGE 122.] 
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SCENES IN JAPAN. 

On these two pages we give seve- 
ral views relative to Japanese scenes 
and manners. Our first sketch rep- 
resents the different dresses of the 
court dignitaries of the J em- 
pire, including that of be ziogoon, 
or vice-emperor, of the council, of 
the prince of the empire, and of the 
mikado. These dresses are made of 
the richest materials, interwoven 
with gold, and more or less embroi- 

our pearance 
human swaddied and bedeck- 
ed in such ue habiliments, is 
awkward and clumsy in the extreme. 
The dress would seem to be more 
calculated for females than males. 
Were the habits of the court poten- 
tates more active than is the case, 
it would doubtless cause a c 
for the better in their habiliments ; 
but the indolent and effeminate na- 
ture of their occupations requires lit- 
tle or no bodily activity, and hence 
their clothimg suits as well the occa- 

tion as the taste of the wearer. 
all the official popula- 
tion Japan, the same inlolence 
eon, there being swarms of office- 

olders placed over the people, and 
the great number making the occu- 
pation of each quite trivial. The 
next illustration represents the port 
of Simoneski, Japan, situated on a 
strait of the same name. The strait 
is narrow, being less than two miles 
im width, on which account ingress 
or egress, in particular winds, is 
difficult to vessels constructed after 
the junk pattern, like the Japanese. 
The city is not large, but is the cen- 
tre of an active coasting-trade ; and 
its waters are made lively by the 
eonstant arrival and departure of 
the small vessels from contiguous 
ports, and of smaller boats through 
the canal by which it is connected 
with the interior. The canal divides 
Simoneski in the centre, and adds to 
the natural beauty and healthfulness 
of the place, which, however, is also 
assisted by the width and cleanliness 
of the streets. The quays are sub- 
stantially built with stone, and a 
small stone parapet borders many of 
them. Stone staircases descendi 
to the water are usually provided to 
each quay, and derricks and slides 
are provided for merchandize. Up- 
on the eminences surrounding the 
city very many country mansions, of 
t beauty, are erected—the gar- 
nm walls of which skirt along the 
crest of rugged precipices, hundreds 
of feet in height. e first illustra- 
tion on the next page represents one 
of the numerous scenes found upon 
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the road between Nagasaki, the 

of entry for foreign vessels in pt 
and theimperial capital of Yedo, sit- 
post of of 

ily part of a 

the richer class in the country. It 
borders upon a stream, the romantic 
character of to by 
stepping-stones p ‘or passage, 
inetd of a bridge being constructed. 
A water-wheel is erected, but this 
is merely for ornament, as it has no 
connection with any machinery. The 


_ foliage of the trees in the rear of the 


, 


garden is seen at the right. The do- 
mestics of the family are 
cleaning the shutters, while females 
are observed washing clothing in 
the stream. The superintendent of 
the household and two servants are 
seen crossing the stepping-stones. 
On the left is seen a species of 
or hammock, being cloth s 

an inclined framework, intend- 
cline upon fe wile the 

ine w t, e 

with a olen of long-handled ladle, 
dips up water, pours it over the 
bather, and thoroughly cleanses ~ 


‘by rubbing and otherwise. 


rear of the garden of another coun- 
house is also seen upon the left 
the picture. In the extreme dis- 
tance is seen the peak of Fudsi- 
Jamma, visible for many leagues 
around. The next illustration gives 


the numerous species of s or 
scimetar, usually worn among the 
better classes of the J It 


will be seen that the blades of these © 
weapons, two of which are shown 
without the sheet. cre 
by a supporting rib of steel, which 
rans along the side of the blade 
from the hilt to the point. This is 


both the blade and 
deed in ornamenting all metals or 
other substances—the J: ese are 
eminently expert, and exceed 
the Chinese in the skill and ingenu- 
their devices, and are not be- 
the Chinese in the patient la- 
bor required for the intricate finery 
of some of the carved work. In the 
art of making and tempering steel, 
many of the most celebrated English 
manufacturers could take lessons 
with profit. The edge of the sabre 
is kept as sharp as that of a razor. 
Besides polishing and ornamenting 
the blades of their weapons, and oth- 
er utensils, they are likewise expert 
in the manufacture of metal mirrors. 
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\ WAY only the case, however, with short 
\ _ steel, well tem and highly fin- 
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CLOTH MILE—RURAL SCENERY IN JAPAN. 


Oar concluding illustration represents the various 
utensils used in weighing and measuring among 
the Japanese. It will be observed that the beam 
scales strongly resemble the steelyard in com- 
mon use among us, while the balance scales, sus- 


seen countersunk into the top of the chest of 
drawers on which the scales are suspended. A 
measure stick, or species of yardstick, single and 


is observed in the collection. The square 
ind of boxes seen in the sketch are used for 


measuring grain. Included in the collection, 
but not applied to similar purposes, are two 
mus , thoug 

ing than the common banjo. 
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moment to you one way or the other. But one thing it may be 
necessary for me to know—your name.” 

The stranger, having very unwillingly acceded to this proposed 
delay, gave Fairfax his card, and they parted. Fairfax walked 
slowly along, reflecting on what course he had best take, when he 
was addressed by a police officer. 

“Do you know the person who left you a minute or two ago ?” 
said the officer. 

“ He is a stranger to me, but he gave me his card. Melville 
Danby is the name.” 

“It is a name that don’t belong to him if he is the person I 
take him to be. His real name is Bapson Sangford. He was 
connected with a gang of counterfeiters a number of years ago,— 
was arrested and imprisoned, but by some means contrived to 
make his escape before his trial came on. He is now implicated 
in the heavy burglary which took place not long since.” 

“ Keep still, then. Precisely at four o’clock I am to call for 
Lim, and he is to accompany me to Mr. Woodford’s. There, at 
half past four, you will find him.” 

But this plan was destined to be defeated. Danby, by one of 
those singular chances which sometimes happens, soon after leav- 
ing Fairfax overheard a few words which passed between two la- 
dies, who were walking behind him, which made him determine, 
if possible, to hear more. One of them was Miss Penhurst, who 
was relating to her companion, in no very subdued tones, what 
she considered the singular and reprehensible conduct of Eugenia 
Woodford, in offering a home to a young person who was an en- 
tire stranger to her, and in all probability guilty of some crime. 

“ Why, how singular,” said the lady she was addressing. “I 
have never before heard a word about it. Do tell me all the par- 
ticulars.” 

Nothing loth to gratify her curiosity, Miss Penhurst related ev- 
ery incident she knew as regarded Theresa, from the moment she 
arrived at the hotel, up to that very morning, when she said she 
called at her Uncle Woodford’s, and as a particular favor request- 
ed Eugenia to permit her to see the stranger, but that her cousin 
obstinately refused to grant her request, though in her estimation 
it was an exceedingly reasonable one. 

“Delays are dangerous,” thought Danby, and having ascer- 
tained where Mr. Woodford lived he at once proceeded to his res- 
idence. 

“Is Miss Eugenia Woodford at home?” he inquired of the 
servant who came to the door. 

Being answered in the affirmative, he said, if she were not par- 
ticularly engaged, he should like to see her. Thinking by what 
he had heard Miss Penhurst say, that some caution might be used 
about admitting strangers, he pressed closely upon the servant’s 
steps, and before the latter had time to deliver his message, found 
himself in the presence of Miss Woodford and Theresa. The 
former was sitting at the piano, and Theresa, who stood by her 
side, was making some stggestions relative to the performance of 
some difficult passage. As the door opened without noise, neither 
of them was aware that any person had entered the room, till the 
servant informed Miss Woodford that there was a gentleman at- 
the door who wished to see her. 

“ Who is it ?” she asked. 

“ A stranger—I’ve never seen him before.” 

This answer alarmed Theresa, and she turned with the inten- 
tion of leaving the door opposite the one communicating with the 
hall, when she was confronted by Danby. She did not speak, 
neither did she attempt to leave the room. Her excess of terror 
prevented her from doing either. 

“ Well, madam,” said he, “though you chose—by way of nov- 
elty, I presume—to commence your bridal tour alone, you will, 
however much against your inclination, be obliged to finish it in 
company with your husband. Make yourself ready at once. 
You have caused me to waste too much time already.” 

“‘ Allow her a few'minutes to recover from the shock caused by 
your sudden appearance,” said Eugenia. “You see that she is 
not in a situation to obey your command.” : 

“There is a carriage at the door, and if she is incapable of 
walking to it, I can assist her. Idon’t choose to give her the 
chance of again giving me the slip.” 

“ You need not be afraid—I shall not attempt it,” said Theresa, 
speaking for the first time. “Miss Woodford, if you will request 
Linda to bring my bonnet and travelling-dress, I wont make Mr. 
Danby wait.” 

These were soon brought, and Eugenia assisted her to put 
them on, for her too intensely strung nerves had already given 
way, and she shook as if in an ague fit. 

“ Where is the dress and the necklace and bandeau you had on, 
when yon took such unceremonious leave of me and the wedding- 
guests?” said he. “I cannot afford to lose them.” 

“T know where they are ; I will get them for you,” said Eugenia. 

She returned with them done up in a neat parcel, which’ she 
handed to Danby. Five minutes are sometimes of great impor- 
tance ; they proved to be so in the present instance. During the 
delay caused to obtain the bridal dress, Fairfax«arrived 

. . “O, Mr, Fairfax,” said Eugenia, springing forward to meet him 
as he entered, “save her, save her from this bad man !’’ 

“ Mr. Fairfax knows better than to interfere in a case like this,” 
said Danby. 

“Can you not say,” said Fairfax to Theresa, “that you are not 
this man’s wife 

She shook her head, but made no attempt to speak. 

“You see, sir,” said Danby, “that she does not deny what I 
told-you; and though she has conducted herself in a manner so 
exceedingly reprehensible, I am willing to overlook it.” 

Theresa had by this time succeeded in assuming a degree of 
composure. 


“T will not pain you, dearest Eugenia,” said she, “by prolong- 
ing this seene. I have received from you a sister’s kindness and 
affection, and in your own bosom you will find your reward. 
You, too, Mr. Fairfax, have been kind, considerate, slow to con- 
demn. Eugenia will tell you what drove me.to adopt the dread- 
ful alternative I did.” 

“ Come—enough of this nonsense—I’m tired of waiting,” said 
Danby. 

_ “Tam ready,” she replied ; and wringing the hand of the weep- 
ing Eugenia, she turned to follow him. 

But at the door Danby was ‘met by one he little thought of en- 
countering. Before he was aware who it was, he felt his arm 
firmly grasped, and the words, “ Bapson Sangford, you are my 
prisoner !” greeted his ears. 

“You are mistaken in your man,” said he, trying to free his 
arm from the hand of the police officer. 

“No mistake,” he replied. “I know you as well as I do my 
own brother, and I arrest you for the crime of burglary. Your 
wife and child, poor things, are better off without you.” 

“‘ Has this man a wife and child, did you say?” said Fairfax. 

“I did. Sally Martin was as pretty a girl as one you'll see in 
a hundred, but she’s never seemed like herself since she was 
married to this scamp.” 

“Do you hear that, dear Theresa?” said Eugenia. “ You are 
free!” And the tears which she now shed were those of joy. 
Theresa also found relief in tears, which terror and despair had 
till now prevented from flowing. 


“ Theresa,” said Bugenia, as they sat togethéF after tea, “I am 
going to play the sybil; let me séé your hand.” And as she 
spoke, she took the fair, whité hand, and with a’show of much 
gravity, traced with her eye the delitate lines. 

“The gentleman you are to marry is near at hand,” said she. 
“You will see him this evening.” 

“Mr. Dermont will be here, I suppose,” said Theresa, “ but I 
don’t think there is any prospect of my rivalling Miss Eugenia 
Woodford.” 

“To confess the truth, I don’t think {there is; but Miss Pen- 
hursf would not be able to speak so confidently respecting Willian 
Fairfax. Remember what I tell you. In less than a year from 
now, you will be married to Mr. Fairfax.” 

By a thorough investigation of the alleged forgery, it was found 
that the whole was planned and executed by Danby and Gripper- 
ton, for the express purpose of compelling Theresa to marry the 
former; not for the sake of obtaining her, but the twenty-five 
thousand dollars, over which, if she remained single, she could 
have no control till she was twenty-one. 

Fortunately for society, Danby—as on the occasion alluded to” 
by the police officer—did not escape the penalty of his crimes. 
After being tried, he was sentenced to take up his residence in the 
State’s prison for some ten or fifteen years ; while Gripperton, the 
most prominent partner of his guilt, was soon afterward arrested, 
and on trial, being duly convicted, was sentenced to receive the 
punishment which he so richly merited. 

The prophecy of Eugenia proved true. In a little over six 
months the marriage of Willard Fairfax and Theresa Clare was 
announced in one of the city journals. Eugenia, who had been 
one of her bridesmaids, was a few weeks afterwards married to 
William Dermont. 

Theresa, who had immediately returned home, when she found 
that her marriage with Danby was illegal on account of his having 
been previously married to a woman who was still living, on the 
day she was united to Fairfax, with his consent and full approba- 
tion, presented her uncle Irwin with a draft for twelve thousand 
dollars. This enabled him, not only to retain his pleasant cottage- 
homé—endeared to him by a long residence, as well as many 
pleasant memories and delightful associations—but served to 
re-establish him in business. ° 

Neither did Theresa forget the worthy Mrs. Brown, her uncle’s 
housekeeper, who had befriended her in the hour of need. She 
made her a present of a small annuity, to serve as a resource 
should sickness or infirmity at some fyture period prevent her 
and her husband from gaining a livelihood by their own industry. 


A CITY ASLEEP. 

A day or two ogo we visited a city, a populous city, whose 
houses will outlast New York, for they shall endure “ till dooms- 
day.” Strange to say, it is not noted on the best maps ; stranger 
to say, though its population is daily increasing no colony ever 
issues from its borders. The golden chains of Pacific’s waves 
has never charmed a single ear there; the shout of the pioneer 
in the farther west has never lured them hence to seek new homes. 
Indeed, the city we speak of stands alone, like a rock-bound isle 
in the midst of a turbulent ocean—the busy world whirls and 
roars around, but there it remains unmoved. We visited it in 
broad day, but the streets were empty; not a familiar face or 
voice to greet us; not a light footstep to make music to the ear. 
It was indeed strange, very strange ; there shone the sun, with 
the mild and beautiful radiance of autumn, and yet no sound of 
living thing. Marble mansions were on every hand, but none of 
the solemn tenantry, for it was a solemn city, came forth to meet 
and welcome us. Names were graved on every portal, but they 
that owned them—where were they? It wasa city of names and 
not of things ; of-words, and not of works. At length there 
came a train—there was’an arrival. On it came, noiselessly, 
slowly. Was italla dream? By mansion after ion it passed, 
and stopped. A tenant for another dwelling ; a home for another 
wanderér} a rest for another weary. So it seemed to us as we 
stood there, and so the shadows thickening over the thought, we 
harried away from Greenwood, and were once more mingled with 
the tide of living.—N._Y. Tribune. 


> 


Every vear of my life "I grow more convinced that itis the 
wisest ahd best to fix*our attention on the beautiful and the good, 
and dwell as little ‘a’ possible on the evil and the false.— Cecil. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MY LITTLE BOY. 


BY G. DAVIES BRADWAY, M. D. - 


TI have a boy—as sweet a child 

As ever on a father smiled ; 

With dimpled cheek, and sparkling eye, 

And fiaxen hair, and forehead high, 

And laughing, sunny, little face, 

Where sorrow ne'er has left a trace, 

And voice—that falls upon my ear 
Like to the murmurs of a brook, 

Whose silver waters, bright and clear, ‘ . 
Flow gently from some shady nook. 


I Jove that child—he is a part 
E’en of myself—his little heart 
Will seem with childish grief oppressed, 
If “ father” lays him not to rest, 
Nor listens to his evening prayer, 
Or sings for him some well-known air, 
Which he has heard in days long past, 
Ere he was left, my only one, 
The bright, the fondest, and the last— 
My household god—my little son. 


“4 


[Gathered for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORS. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such’ date and data as will interest and instruct.) . 

FEBRUARY NINETEENTH. 
1562.—French Protestant expedition sailed for Florida. 
1674.—Peace of Westnionster, by which Netherlands was finally 

@ded to the English. 
1867.—Passagé of the Dardanelles by the British. 
1821.—Florida ceded by Spain to the United States. 
1851.—Rév. Willian! Ware, eminent aé a preacher and an au- 

thor, died at Cambridgé; Mass., 

FEBRUARY TWENTIETH. 
1653.—Admiral Blake’s victory over the Dutch, who lost thirty 
men-of-war. 
1694.—Voltaire, the French gopher, born. 
1795.—Thé Fretich, under Marshal Macdonald, defeated the 
English at Groningéi. 
1815.—U. 8. frigate Constitution captured British ships Cyane 
and Levant, off Madeira: 
1845.—Vetoed steamboat bill passed Congress by a two-third 
vote—the first instance on record. ~~ 
FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIRST. 
1556.—Thomas Cranmer, the reformer, burned, aged 67. 
1621.—William White, one of the Plymouth pilgrims, died. 

His widow married Governor Winslow. 
1797.—Trinidad captured from the French by an English fleet, 

under Sir Ralph Abercrombie. 
1848.—John Quincy Adams fell at his desk in the capitol, and 


" died two days afterwards. 


FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND. 

1732.—George, third son of Augustin and Mary Washington, 
born at Pope’s Creek plantation, Westmoreland Co., Va. A stone 
was placed in 1815 on the few remaining ruins of the chimney. 

1744.—Perpetual copyright abolished in England. 

1829.—Brig Attentive, of Boston, captured off Matanzas by 
pirates, who murdered the crew. 

1847.—Gen. Taylor, with 4759 United States volunteers, de- 
feated 22,000 Mexicans at Buena Vista—the former having 267 
killed and 456 wounded—the latter 6000 killed and wounded. 

1848.—Louis Philippe abdicated the throne of France, and 
Lamartine took control of government. 

FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD. 

1792.—Sir Joshua Reynolds, English historical painter, died, 
aged 69. 

1813.—U. S. ship Hornet, Capt. Lawrence, captured the Brit- 
ish ship Peacock. 

1821.—John Keats, a young and gifted British poet, died at 
Rome. 

1822.—Boston incorporated as a city. 

FEBRUARY TWENTY-FOURTH. 

1525.—Battle of Pavia. The French were defeated, and Francis 
I. taken prisoner. 

1684.—Geo. Fred. Handel, a celebrated musical composer, born. 

1764.—John Adams married Abigail, daughter of Rev.. Wm. 
Smith, of Weymouth. 

1838.—Fatal duel between Graves and Cilley, members of 
Congress—the latter fell at the third fire. 

1848.<-First water-wheel at Lawrence (Bay State Mill) started. 


FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIFTH. 

1733.—Great tempest in New England. 

1802.—Peace of Amiens, between Napoleon and King George 
of England. 

1814.—Bordeaux entered by the British army after the battle 
of Orthes. 

1815.—Treaty of Vienna. 

1831.—Battle of Warsaw, in which the Russians conquered the 
Poles. 

1832.—William Pinckney died. 

1846.—Duel between editors Pleasants and Ritchie, at Rich- 
mond, Va.—the former mortally wounded. 
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[Written for’ Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE SONG OF OLD WINTER. 


BY AMELIA COOKE. 


-Ho! ho! methinks I have boldly shown 

What power is mine on my frozen throne; 

And though a monarch whose will is supreme, 

I am not the tyrant I sometimes seem. 

Though I’ve crept through the peasant’s lowly cot, 
The pompous palace I’ve not forgot; 

And what mirth was mine! how it made me shout! 
For they could not shut old Winter out. 

0, I smile when I stride through the halls of kings, 
‘To know them the weakest of human things. 


I’ve breathed on the waters, and wrought a spell 
. That has curdled the spring in the deep, dark well ; 
I’ve fettered the rill, and enchained the wave, 
And the rushing stream I have made a slave. 
No longer the lily’s spotless cup 
Is seen on the lake, for I’ve sealed that up. 
I’ve stayed the shallow brook’s rude brawl, 
And hushed the song of the waterfall ; 
And mute is the playful fountain’s glee, 
For old Winter hath even ice-bound thee. 


To clothe the hills and the level plain, 

That the earth may rejoice in her fulness again ; 
That the seeds in her bosom so hopefully sown, 
May live for the purpose of life when grown; 

I have shaken my fleecy robe of snow, 

In mercy to cherish those germs below: 

And whilst they can boast their mantle of down, 
I scatter the gems from my icicle-crown, 

That jewels may glisten on every stem, 

And the forest trees have their diadems. 


If my reign lacks sunshine and perfumed flowers, 

Though I’ve pelting storms and pitiless showers, 

Yet, mortals, my worth may not be told 

In words of your coinage, or weight in your gold. 

If my blustering winds are bitter and bleak, 

They shall strengthen and deepen health’s tints on your cheek, 
And the colder and sterner I seem to be, 

So much greater the good I am working for thee. 

O, ye know not a tithe of the blessings I bring, 

Or ye’d love me no less than the laughing Spring. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE SHABBY GENTLEMAN. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


“ THE great question, Bill,” said a monstrous seedy young 
man, enveloped in the shabbiest possible surtout that had once 
been snuff-color, but was now of some invisible hue from the in- 
fluence of atmospheric changes, “the great question, Bill, is— 
have you any money about your clothes ?” 

The individual appealed to was much overgrown with hair, hol- 
low-eyed and sallow, and, if possible, more shabbily attired than 
his friend, In reply to the question, he felt conscientiously in all 
his pockets, and then shook his head mournfully. 

The individuals alluded to were seated in a dingy apartment, 
and an easel, a few canvasses, s¢attered tubes of paint and brushes, 
a dusty curtain closing the lower half of an unwashed window, 
showed it to be an artist’s studio. The two young men sat cower- 
ing over an air-tight stove, that emitted very little warmth. 
Neither of them could have been more than twenty-two, but in 
their dim eyes the fire of youth had burned out, and their cheeks 
were wan and hollow. 

* It’s all up with me, I’m afraid,” said the first spokesman; “ I 
know now what it is to ‘ want bread.’ ” 

“ And to be out of tobacco,” grumbled the individual addressed 
as Bill. 

‘A more serious deprivation,” ejaculated Wilford Stanley, 
forcing a laugh : 


* * Divine tobacco that from east to wes 
the labor and the Turkmen’s rest.?” 


“ How did you raise the fire?” asked Bill, moodily. 

“ My dear boy,” said Wilford, confidentially, “it occurred to 
me that picture-frames—stretchers—being made of seasoned wood 
wonld undoubtedly burn well in an air-tight. Iwas just repeat- 
ing to myself the lines of the forlorn bard, 

« (Pye burned my boot-jack, robbed the floor, 
To fuel turned my hen ff ve door, 
And lumbermen look stern, 


And now I swear I've nothing more 
On earth to burn,’ 


_ when this bright theory flashed on my mind like inspiration. One 
man alone of all this busy town would give me credit—that was 
the Artist’s Furnisher, who, like the mythic tailor, 


“* Exults to trust and blushes to be paid.’ 


I gave him an order for some picture-stretchers—I tested my 
theory—the result is before you. The warmth you now experience 
arises from the consumption of two 36 by 24’s.”’ 

“ Well, I’ve dined to-day, thank Heaven!” said Bill. 

“ Fortunate mortal !” 

“ Yes—by invitation of a friend,” said Bill. “A great dinner 
—baked 8 in sufficient quantity, and bread ad libitum. My 
friend suffered to the éxtent of a sixpence—a moiety of his avail- 
able funds.” 

“Ah! my friend!” said. Stanley. “Do you remember the 
noctes coeneeque at the Trois Fyeres—Paris. Rightly does the poet 
say : : 


deeper woe 
Than to recall the vanished joys of old 
In evil days.’” 


“ He was wrong,” said Bill. 
‘**They cannot say but that I wore the crown !’ 


Fate cannot deprive us of the pleasure of declaring that we have 
dined and supped at the Trois Freres Provencaur. But something 
must be done for you—you can’t starve.” 

“It seems possible,” said Stanley, coolly. 

“Is there nothing you can spout?” asked Bill, looking round 
the room. 

“ Everything of the slightest value has been absorbed by ‘my 
uncle,’ not the American uncle of the French vaudeville, or the 
East India uncle of English farces, but the figurative uncle of the 
three golden balls. He has my watch and wardrobe—everything 
worth a rap.” 

“ And what will you do ?” 

“‘ My dear boy,” said Stanley, “have you never observed in 
Merrimack street, a narrow-fronted two-story brick house? There 
hangs a banner on the outward wall—the ensign of another uncle 
of ours—Uncle Sam. ’Tis a recruiting office. There are forged 
the thunderbolts of war the American eagle launches on the foe. 
There are spread broad placards which promise genteel clothing, 
glory, and medical attendance to aspiring heroes—assuring them 
that if they serve faithfully for three or four years, and do not 
spend a cent during that period, at its expiration, they will be 
possessed of the enormous sum of three hundred dollars—about as 
much as a successful wood sawyer can lay by in a year. From 
that establishment emerge daily two dismounted dragoons— 
perfect pictures of martial grace and magnificence. 

© 0, love is the soul of the Irish dragoon, 
In battle or bivouac or in saloon, 
With his jiogling spur and his bright sabretash!’ ” 

“ And you think of enlisting ?” 

“‘ Seriously, Bill, I begin to believe I have been an ass.” 

“ And I another.” 

“ Not so—you have talents, Bill, which I do not possess. You 
paint well—you are an artist. You are under a cloud at present— 
but as surely as the sun shines, patronage will flow in upon you. 
They talk about a want of appreciation for the fine arts in this 
country. It is all humbug. No man who paints well in his line— 
who displays excellence such as you display, can ultimately fail. 
There may be slack seasons for his profession, as in trade, and if 
he chooses to squander as fast as he receives, why he will always 
be in hot water, and come out of the little end of the horn. But 
if he is prudent and patient, a thorough artist cannot fail to secure 
a competence.” 

“Why, then, do you talk of abandoning the profession, while 
you counsel me to stick to it?” 

“Because my efforts are not marked by that excellence which 
is indispensable to secure patronage. My dear boy, I am one of 
the many thousands who have mistaken a love for art for genius, 
and who, seeking to live by efforts graceful and creditable to the 
amateur, have failed wretchedly. I now see, too late, the terrible 
mistake I have made. When a boy I was fond of pictures, and 
my careless schoolboy drawings, injudiciously praised, made me 
think myself a second Michael Angelo, In the eyes of my poor 
mother, I was such—and she died fostering my hopes of artist 
fame. My father had a sound judgment and forbade my wasting 
my time in a pursuit which he knew could only lead to difappoint- 
ment. My poor mother, a short time before her death, injudi- 
ciously bestowed upon me, without the knowledge of my father, a 
few hundred dollars of her own. With this sam I ran away from 
home—went to Paris, to study art. There I met you, Bill, and 
the rest of my story—my attempts—my failures—my rapid deca- 
dence, are familiar to you. You know, too, the history of my 
falling in love with our fair countrywoman—Miss Winsom ; our 
recent meetings, etc. You know, too, that when I reflected on 
my conduct, I bitterly reproached myself with having engaged her 
affections. Finding my affairs so desperate—living on the sale of 
my coats and waistcoat isting on French boots and cravats 
—seeing starvation staring me in the face, I wrote her the other 
day, releasing her from her engagement. She replied by a request 
that I would call on her at her house in Cambridgeport, and I 
would do so, notwithstanding her father has forbidden me the 
house. I would see her for the last time, but I have no present- 
able suit to wear. This deplorable surtout—jealously eyed by 
the very rag-pickers as if I were defrauding them, is all the poor 
broken-down, shabby gentleman can boast.” 


“Why don’t you wait and present yours to the lady in the 
‘genteel clothing’ you propose to win of Uncle Sam? There 
would be something pathetic in the brogans and light blue jacket 
of an infantry soldier.” 

“ A truce to raillery,” said Stanley. 

“But what has become of your father?” ~ 

“TI know not. On my return from Europe, I sought him. But 
he had sold all his property and disappeared mysteriously. Poor 
dear father! I have wrung his heart so, I know not whether he 


- could ever forgive me.” 


As he spoke these words Stanley arose, and donned a deplor- 
able beaver. 

“ Whither now?” asked Bill. 

“T have just thought of something. I can’t starve. I am going 
to a certain hotel. I painted them a sirloin and a game-piece— 
and fared: samptuously off the pictures for two months. They 
are nothingbut Sam, one of the waiters, is a patron of mine. I 
painted his portrait, and. though?it didn’t look the least in the 
world like,him, he was perfectly satisfiéd. I know he wont refuse 
me a dinner when he knows starving.” 

To thé hotel, then, went our shabby gentleman. The rush was 


over and there were only three or four persons in the dining-room. 
Stanley took the waiter aside—made an arrangement with him— 
sat down, and ate a comfortable dinner. When he rose, the 
waiter presented him with a cigar. 

Stanley thanked him and went into the smoking-room. As he 
smoked his cigar, he revolved the means of replenishing his 
wardrobe so as to be able to present himself to Miss Winsom. 
Not a ray of inspiration was suggested, and tossing the end of the 
cigar in the grate, he rose with a sigh to return to his desolate 
studio. At this juncture, unluckily, his eye fell on a handsome 
blue cloak that lay upon a chair. 

“ The very thing I want!” said he. “O, if the owner only 
would lend me this for half an hour. What if I should get Sam 
to introduce me and make the request? Pshaw! the idea is pre- 
posterous. What if I should borrow it!—nobody sees me. Per- 
haps I could get back before the owner missed it. And I could 
leave my surtout in its place and pretend I took it by mistake ! 
Umph ! a very likely mistake anyhow—temptation stares me in 
the face and I can’t resist it. Here goes.” 

With these words our poor artist slipped off his faded shabby 
surtont, and throwing the fashionable cloak about his shoulders, 
darted out of the hotel. But he had been watched. A fiery faced 
old gentleman entered the smoking-room. 

“ The scoundrel !” he exclaimed, “ I’ll overhaul him and make 
him pay for this impudence. But it’s cold as Nova Zembla. I 
dare not give chase to him without an overcoat, and so, as he took 
mine, I’!] e’en take his.” 

These incidents passed as quick as thought. In another mo- 
ment, the stranger, almost disguised in the shabby snuff-colored 
surtout, was on the trail of our unfortunate friend. 


Not long previous to this, the father of Miss Winsom, our hero’s 
“ lady-love” was about leaving his house at Cambridgeport to 
come over to the city. Before doing so he summoned to his pres- 
ence, a newly engaged man-servant, Mr. Thaddy Malony. 

“Pat,” said the old gentleman, “I’m going over to the city.” 

* Good luck to your honor !” 

“Pat, I have the utmost confidence in you.” 

“« Many thanks, your honor.” 

“So I don’t mind telling you that there’s a miserable shabby 
genteel dog hanging round my daughter, and I shouldn’t wonder 
if he came sneaking to my house during-my absence. I’ve seen 
the fellow once or twice lately prowling about the neighborhood. 
Now don’t you let him in on any account—do you hear ?” 


“Sure.I do, your honor. But be what token wil! I know the 
blaekguard 

“ He wears a shabby, faded snuff-colored surtout.” 

“ All right, your honor. An if he wont go away, your honor, 
whin I tell him ?” 

“Shut the door in his face.” 

“ And suppose, your honor, he gets betune me and the dare ?”” 

* Clear him out, I tell you.” 

* Will I knock him into the middle of next wake ?”’ 

“ Use your own discretion.” 

“ Lave it all to me, your honor.” 

The first knock at the door, after Mr. Winsom’s departure, was 
given by our friend Stanley. Mr. Malony rigidly scrutinized his 
dress, but the blue cloak dazzled him. 

“Is Miss Winsom at home ?”’ 

“Tl ask herself that same,” replied the servant as he retired. 

“ Plaze your honor,” said the man, returning, “ the misthress 
says she is at home, and will your honor be plazed to walk into 
the drawing-room ?”’ 

Having shown the visitor into the drawing-room, Mr. Malony 
returned to mount guard over the street-door. He had no sooner 
reached the entry than a thundering knock resounded through the 
house, and darting out of the door, Mr. Malony perceived upon 
the step, a red-faced man in the identical shabby brown surtout 
his master had warned him against. 

“ What’ll ye be wantin’, wid your disthractin’ noise ?’”’ asked 
the footman. 

“T want to see your master—instantly.” 

“The masther’s not at home,” replied Thaddy, surlily. 

“ Very well—your mistress then.” 

“O, is it there ye are, ye ould blackguard? Away wid ye. 
The misthress is engaged—wid a beautiful young gintleman in 
the illigantest blue cloak. Do ye think she’d have a word to say 
to you, ye ould beggar-man ?” 

** Stand aside !”” roared the red faced old gentleman. 

“‘ Off wid ye!” shouted the Irishman. 

The choleric visitor suddenly seized his antagonist and sent 
him whirling down the steps, rushed into the house, plunged into 
the drawing-room, and saw the borrower of his blue cloak at the 
feet of a young lady. The lover started up and confronted the 


| intruder—but the countenances of both changed as they gazed on 
each other. 


“ Wilford 

“Father!” burst from their lips, simfftaneously—and they 
rushed into each other’s arms. 

The old gentleman explained how he had just returned from a 
commercial visit to the West Indies where he had. prospered pro- 
digiously and was in search of his foolish, wayward, but beloved 
boy, while Wilford recounted his mad-cap adventures, and his sad 
experience. Mr. Winsom, brought back by Thaddy to wreak 
vengeance on the intruder, was informed of what had happened, 
and ended by bestowing his daughter’s hand upon Stanley. The 
latter ascended at a bound from the depths of misery and shabby 
gentility to the heights of joy and luxury, and the gentleman 
named Bill shared in the good fortune, being commissioned ly 
old Stanley to paint a series of pictures at fabulous prices, com- 
mencing with a portrait of the bride. 
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JOHN JACOB ASTOR OF NEW YORK. 

Our sketches comprise a bust of Mr. Astor, said to be very 
ate, and also exterior and interior views of the Library. The 
life of Mr. Astor was marked by great industry and 
the various plans he matured by which he finally came te be the most 
wealthy man in our country, have been often the theme of popular 
cemment and encomium. property has 


- 


| 


BUST OF JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 


as $50,000,000. Our limits do not permit us to detail the incidents 
of his life, and we can only speak of the munificent bequest, which 
at his decease was found reserved in his will—that of $400,000 for the 
erection and endowment of a free library in New York. That build- 
ing is situated near Astor Place, and contiguous to the residence of 


m. B. Astor. It is in close proximity to another public buildi 
EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE ASTOR LIBRARY, NEW YORK. presented to the city of New York—that given by Peter 4 


ll 
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3 ASTOR LIBRARY, NEW YORK. | 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
“ The more Haste the less ,” a sketch by Mrs. M. B. Roprnson. 
“The Man at Ashdale,” a s by T. 8. Auraur. 
: Story for A ” by Austin C. Burpics. 

Gods and Goddesses,” No. 5, by T. 
“ Darkness,” lines by Rev. H. D. L. Wensren. 
“The Reaper,” verses by Cartan. 
* by Juanerrs pe Barre. 
“ Heart Hand,” lines by Dr. Gronez W. Bunaar. 


+ > 


THE DRESS. 

There are few matters that require less attention, and yet fewer 
that absorb more, than the subject of dress. The best dressed 
people are always the plainest dressed. “Costly thy habit as thy 
purse can buy, but not expressed in fancy,’”’ was Shakspcare’s 
advice. The best dressed man we ever remember to have seen 
had on but two colors—black, of the finest, and white (linen) of 
the purest. Those ladies, who think that in order to dress well 
it is necessary to put on all the colors of the rainhow, greatly 
mistake the rules of beauty and good taste, for nothing so well 

* becomes true feminine beauty as true simplicity. It must be a 
very peculiar face that can look well when burthened and hedged 
in by a variety of artificial hues. Chesterfield, that true philoso- 
pher of dress and manners, says that next to clothes being fine, 
they should be well made, and worn easily, for a man is only the 
less genteel who having on a fine coat, in the wearing shows a 
regard for it. 


+ > 
+ > 


Dacuerreotrres.—We were struck with admiration, a few 
days since, while on a visit to the extensive and unsurpassed 
daguerrian establishment of Souraworta & Hawsgs, No. 5 1-2 
Tremont Row. The steady and extraordinary advancement ex- 
hibited in the art, as evinced by the specimens on exhibition here, 
is a matter of surprise and satisfaction to the appreciating mind. 


Maritime.—A correspondent writes us from New Ofleans 
that one of the finest 
North is the Premier, Capt. Ross, built by Charles Cooper & Co., 
of Bangor, Me. This State is establishing her name as being the 
producer of the best ships built in the Union. 


— 


Lirerarr.—The Abbe Roquette, of New Orleans, has been 
sometime occupied with the translation of the poems of Alice 
Carey (whom our readers know as a rcgular contributor to the 
Pictgrial) ; they will be published next spring in Paris. 


+ > 


Loog, OuT FoR THEM.—In the town of Danvers, and the 
western of Salem, on Thursday week, a mad dog ran loose 
for several hours, biting four persons and a large number of dogs. 


> 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. We regret that extensive smuggling has been detected in 
connection with the Liverpool steamers arriving at New York. 

-++. The amount invested in school-houses in this ety, is 
$1,500,000; the yearly appropriation for education is $1,200,000. 

.-+» Mr. Dion Bourcicault’s friends in Boston lately gave him 
a complimentary benefit at the National Theatre. 

.... Weare gratified to learn that Mr. Durivage’s capital book, 
entitled “ Life Scenes,” is meeting with a ready sale. 
‘ ,.. Burton lately brought out ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
at his theatre in New York, for the first time in this country. 

..+. Massachusetts contains nearly two hundred alms-houses, 
supported at an annual cost of half a million of dollars. 

..+. Sir Wm. Boyd has been lecturing on the modern litera- 
ture of Europe, in this city, at Meionian Hall, Tremont Temple. 

.++. Jallien’s orchestra are performing to the delighted inhab- 
itants of New Orleans with the most distinguished success. 


os++. One of the most philanthropic reforms now agitated | 


throughout the country is that in behalf of ocean penny postage. 

.+.. ‘Phe rifle, which has been virtually discarded for some time, 
is to be revived in the regular service of the United States army.. 

+++, A contemporary heads his foreign news with “ Europe all 
of ashake.” The ball will open with spirit.as the spring advances. 

.... Miss Mary Ann Hunt died in this city, lately, in conse- 
quencé of being burnt by the explosion of burning fluid. 

.. +s. Mrs, Partington says that because dancing girls are stars, 
it is no reason why they should be regarded as heavenly bodies. 

.... The postmaster-general of Canada has reduced thie post- 
age on newspapers to half a cent when not prepaid. 

.... Fourteen earthquakes, in different parts of the globe, were 
recorded in 1827, and perhaps this is an average number. 

-»+. Oregon is said to be preparing for admission into the 
Union as a State. It now has a population of over fifty thousand. 

«++. There are three States which have no debt, viz., Vermont, 
Delaware and Florida. Pennsylvania owes $41,542,875. 


ips that has arrived at that port from thee 
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POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 

It is of the utmost importance that the amusements of a people 
should be of a high tone and character. The experiment of deny- 
ing a people all amusements has been repeatedly tried, and has 
always resulted in a terrible reaction. A society debarred from 
lawful pleasures will seek relaxation in unlawful ones. The 
“ Puritans” of England determined to put down all amusements, 
as wicked and immoral. They cut down the May-poles upon 
every green in “Merrie England ;” they denounced dancing as 
inimical to the precepts of religion, and shutting up the theatres, 
put the players in the stocks; they established hypocrisy, and 
called it decorum. But the moment their iron rule was removed, 
a tide of corruption and licentious pleasure swept over the land ; 
and the reign of Charles II. is infamous in English annals as that 
of almost universal licentiousness. 

The same thing might have been marked in New England had 
the population been more mixed, or her public duties and private 
toils been less interesting and exacting. As the Puritan sway 
was relaxed here, the effect we have noticed was not so glaring; 
and yet many social excesses may be traced, we think, to the too 
rigid sway of the Puritans. (bitual dram-drinking was one of 
the fruits of that iron regime, use that was a vice which could 
be contracted in secret, and pursued to a certain extent in defi- 
ance of the censors. The Friends of Penn’s colony were certainly 
a strait-laced set ; and yet Philadelphia is now as fond of pleasure 
as Paris itself, and we may add, at times quite as turbulent; and 
New York shows no trace of its staid and frugal progenitors. 

True philanthropists and sound legislators will not seek to 
trammel the tendency of the human mind to seek excitement ; 
they will rather endeavor to promote and regulate amusements. 
Museums, theatres and public gardens—these are all legitimate 
sources of amusement. In ancient Athens, which possessed a 
theatre capable of accommodating thirty thousand spectators, the 
intellectual character of the people, who were admitted free to 
these entertainments, was of the highest order. In Rome, on the 
other hand, the rulers and candidates for popular favor, instead of 
seeking to divert the minds of the people by ennobling, or at least 
in supplying innocent recreations, pandered to their cruel tastes 
by the fiendish and d lizing combats of the arena. In the 
amphitheatres, armies of gladiators fought against each other, or 
contended with wild beasts. 

In Spain, the national amusement of the bull-fight has succeeded 
the old Roman gladiator-shows ; and the character of the people 
evinces the nature of their sports. The old chivalry of Spain is 
extinct; and the ferocity of the population is displayed in their 
readiness to commit assassinations, and their almost incredible 
atrocities in time of war. They behave like brigands and savages. 
The reason is obvious; the amusements and sports provided are 
of a character to make them sanguinary and blood-thirsty. In 
England, the prize-ring is almost a national institution; and we 
can trace muclyof the brutal character of the lower*elasses, whose 
cliiefest glory is a prize-fight, a bull-bait, or cock-fight, to the 
nature of their favorite amusements. 

Take heed, then, ye lawmakers, not to trammel public amuse- 
ments, but to see that those of a healthy and proper kind are 
spread before the public. Nothing but short-sighted bigotry will 
ever interfere with reasonable and proper public amusement. 


+ > 


Rossian Crt1es.—Russia is almost devoid of an arban popu- 
lation. -St. Petersburg, Moscow and Odessa are the only cities 
where the population exceed 100,000 ; indeed, there is some doubt 
whether that of Odessa reaches this figure. There are only four 
towns containing more than 50,000 inhabitants each, and eighteen 
or twenty with populations exceeding 25,000. In fact, it has been 
computed, from official reports, that there is only one town with 
an average population of 7000 in an area of 130 square miles. 


+ 


Seviine ovut.—The prince of Canino, Charles Lucien Bona- 
aparte, has sold all his possessions: in Rome and Roneiglione to 
the banker, Alessandro Torlonia, for 450,000 and one scudi. The 
prince, who is well known as a man of exalted political opinions, 
has stipulated in the contract that one dollar should indicate the 
value of his title as Prince de Canino, which he now sells, togeth- 
er with his estates. 


AMERICANS ABROAD.—A Paris letter states, that, “our coun- 
trymcn are making quite a display, this winter, in Paris. A 
larger number of wealthy families have taken up more permanent 
quarters than at any previous season. A few of the number arc 
giving princely entertainments, which are well calculated to en- 
hance French ideas, already exalted, of our prodigality in luxuries. 


+ > 


Satorpar Evening Gazerre.—This spirited and highly 
readable weekly, we are gratified to know, was never more popa- 


lar than at present. Mr, Clapp, though one of the youngest of. 


the Boston editorial corps, has had large experience in his profes- 
sion, and holds a ready and industrious pen. 


SratisticaL.—There are on the earth 1,000,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Of these, 33,333,333 die every year, 91,824 every day, 
and 60 every minute, or 1 every second. These losses are about 
balanced by an equal number of births. 


+ > 


Corxerpence.—Since the Washington monument has been 
commenced, it has been ascertained that it stands exactly im the 
centre of the District of Columbia. _ 


New Yorx Pjoavone.—This sprightly, vivacious and witty 
sheet comvs to us fall of humor and fun every week. 


THE STAGE. 

The stage !—what a field opens to our view at the bare mention 
of this prolific theme. How many associations crowd upon us 
from childhood’s happy hours, when our glory was to gaze upon 
the pantomime, and our ultimatum of enjoyment to watch the 
vagaries of harlequins upon the boards. With increasing years 
came riper taste ; and then followed the delights of the more ele- 
vated subjects of the drama, the refined comedy, the deep wrought 
tragedy, and last but not least, the opera. The town-bred gen- 
tleman can refer to but few marked periods of his life, from boy- 
hood to middle age, that are not more or less associated with these 
enjoyments. He realizes that much of the refinement of taste, 
appreciation in art, and enjoyment of poetry which he possesses 
have been, if not at first suggested by the drama, at least highly 
cultivated by its example and promptings. It has introduced 
him to history, it has given life to the thoughts of the old poets, 
and opened the visions of fancy to his own imagination; it has 
painted in vivid colors and clothed in stern reality the varying - 
characteristics of our nature ; and more than all, it has taught us to 
abhor vice and to love virtue. How potent the agent that can do, 
and has done all this ; how worthy of cultivation; how powerful 
an auxiliary in the hands of the wise and good for the speedier 
promotion of civilization ! 


+ > 


German Newsparers.—There are one hundred and twenty- 
one German newspapers published in the United States, of which 
twenty-seven are dailies. An interesting fact. 


By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. George Beal, of Boston, to Miss Martha A. Green, of 
Chelmsford. 

By Rev. Mr. Renouf, Mr. Robert Bayly to Miss Leah Rogers. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Eilis, Mr. William J. Pierce to Miss Harriet 
Emma Seavey. 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Worcester, Mr. Charles D. Tilton to Miss Caroline F. 
Galucia; by Rev. Mr. Clapp. Mr. Robert Grimes to Miss Sarah Melville. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Vermilye, Mr. Joseph Haslany to Miss Mary 
Lee 


At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Ashael A. Balch to Izette Thompson, 
both of Manchester, N. H. 

At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Davis, Mr. Emanuel R. Hammond to Miss Mary 
E. Crandall. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Dean, Mr. Walter S. Perry, of North Fair- 
haven, to Mrs. Susan @. Lawton, of Fall Kiver. 

At Franklin, by Rev. Mr. Hunt, Mr. George M. Walker, of Buffalo, N.¥., to 
Miss Martha M., daughter of Archibald De Witt, Esq. 

At Plymouth, by Kev. Mr. Babcock, Mr. George 8. Peterson to Miss Eliza- 
beth D. Faunce. 

In Patchuyne, L. I., by Rev. Mr. Bouton, Mr. Curtis Hildreth to Miss Mary 
E. Mayer. 


DEATHS. 


Tn this city, Dr. William Hawes, 36; Mrs. Jane, widow of the late Mr. Ed- 
ward Gibbens; Miss Matilda A. Bell, 19; Mr. John Shute, a native of Ports- 
mouth, N.H., 24; Mr. Jonathan Tower, late of Allenstown, N.H., 60; Mr. 
Charles Blodgett, 33; Mrs. Cylena, wife of Barnabas Y. Hall. 

At Roxbury, Mr. John A. Webber, 80. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Judith M., wife of Joseph H. Lord. Esq., 59. 

At Malden, Mrs. Rachel Center, of Bowdoinham, Me.. 81. 

At Dedham, Mrs. Nancy, wife of Dr. Elisha Thayer, 59. 

At Methuen, Mrs. Hannah, widow of the late Mr. Jonathan Currier, 75. 

At Salem, Mr. William Henry Lord, 27; Mr. Samuel Berry, 66. 

At Marblehead, Mrs Susannah Garney, 86; Miss Kebecca Nicholson, 88. 

At Beverly, Mr. Russel Field, a native of Norton, 51. 

At West Acton, Mr. Nathan D. Hosmer, 82. - 

At Tewksbury, Mrs. Hannah, widow of the late Mr. Timothy Hunt, 92. 

At Rowley, John Harris Jewett, Esq, of Boston, 55. 

At New Bedford, Mr. Peter Harper, 80. 

At Southboro’, Mr. Charles Burnett, 65. 

At Edgarton, Mrs. Jane Beecher, 78; Mr. Silas Luce, 75; Mr. Jos. Sam, 51. 

At Port'and, Mrs. Augusta D., wife of Mr. Ward C. Wetmore, 22. 

At Bluehill, Me., Mr. Samuel Morse, a native of Beverly, Mass., 93. 

At Hallowell, Me., Capt. Edmund Page Watts, 27. 

At Halifax, Vt., Mrs. Lucy Adams. 96. 

At Philadelphia. Mr. George W. Barrett, 37, formerly of Nantucket. 

At Monrovia, Africa, Nov. 28, Mrs. M. B. Crocker, widow of the Rev. Wm. 
G. Crocker, Baptist Miss.onary to Africa. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its 

contain views of every populous city in the known world, of all buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 


steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both maie and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Itis 
ted on fine aatin-surface paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting. 
n its mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. It contains fifteen + 
hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great to ling matter ~ 
and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. ” 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


8 “ 16 00 


e*s One copy of Taz FLag or our Union, and one copy of GLEAson’s Picto- 
RIAL, one year, for 5 
{~~ The Picroriat Drawre-Room Companion may be obtained at any of 
the periodical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at siz cents per 
single copy. 
every SATURDAY, corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, by 
F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York 
. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
. & H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 Scuth Sts., Baltimore. 
. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 


K. WOODWARD, corner 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 


HHUMAS LUNN, 


| d 
| 
| MARRIAGES. 
| In this city, by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Cyrus B. Rowe, of Somerville, to Miss 
| Augusta N. French, of North Bridgewater. 
| By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Michael McQueeney to Miss Polly A. Lampson. | 
| By Rev. Mr Stone, Mr. Charles B. Townsend to Miss Cornelia W. Jones. 
| . 
| 
| 
— 
**-. 
| 
| 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
WINTER. 


BY REBECCA R. PIERCE. 


Old Winter reigns hke a monarch grand, 

With his snow-wreathed. crown, and frosty wand ; 
1 hear his voice, piping loud and free, 

A very jovial old fellow is he. 


He looks in at eve, on the cheerful hearth, 

Where glad hearts are gathered in joyance and mirth ; 
And it pleases him not, such comfort to see, 

For a very jealous old fellow is he. 


He enters my chamber at early morn, 

With his frosty breath, and snow-clad form ; 
And pinches my nose in froliceome glee ; 

A very ungsllant old rogue is he! 


He wanders abroad in the piercing sleet, 
Buffeting all he chances to meet; 

The rich, the poor, as the ease may be, 

And no respecter of persous is he. 

Then we'll toss off a glass to old Winter so grand, 
With his snowy locks, and frosty wand; 


And we'll laugh at his voice, piping loud and free, 
For truly, a merry old fellow is he. 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 


NEW SERIES.—No. IV. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


PROSERPINE. GLAUCUS AND SCYLLA. 


Wuew Jupiter and his brothers had defeated the Titans and 
banished them to Tartarus, a new enemy rose up against the gods. 
They were the giants Typhon, Briareus, Enceladus and others. 
Some of them had a hundred arms, others breathed out fire. 
They were finally subdued and buried alive under Mt. Etna, 
where they still sometimes struggle to get loose, and shake the 
whole island with earthquakes. Their breath comes up through 
the mountain, and is what men call the eruption of the volcano. 

The fall of these monsters shook the earth, so that Pluto was 
alarmed, and feared that his kingdom would be laid open to the 
light of day. Under this apprehension, he mounted his chariot, 
drawn by black horses, and took a circuit of inspection to satisfy 
himself of the extent of the damage. While he was thus engaged, 
Venus, who was sitting on Mt. Eryx playing with her boy Cupid, 
espied him, and said, “ My son, take your darts with which you 
conquer all, even Jove himself, and send .pne into the breast of 
yonder dark monarch, who rules the realm of Tartarus. Why 
should he alone escape? Seize the opportunity to extend your 
empire and mine. Do you not see that even in heaven some 
despise our power? Minerva the wise, and Diana the huntress, 
defyus ; and there is that daughter of Ceres, who threatens to fol- 
low their example. Now do you, if you have any regard for your 
own interest or mine, join these two in one.”- The boy unbound 
his quiver, and selected his sharpest and truest arrow; then, 
straining the bow against his knee, he attached the string, and, 
having made ready, shot the arrow with its barbed point right 
into the heart of Pluto. 

In the vale of Henna there is a lake embowered in woods, 
which screen it from the fervid rays of the sun, while the moist 
ground is covered with flowers, and Spring reigns perpetual. 
Here Proserpine was playing with her companions, gathering 
lilies and violets, and filling her basket and her apron with them, 
when Pluto saw her, loved her and carried her off. She screamed 
for help to her mother and her companions; and when in her 
fright she dropped the corners of her apron and let the flowers fall, 
childlike she felt the loss of them as an addition to her grief. 
The ravisher urged on his steeds, calling them each by name, and 
throwing loose over their heads and necks his iron-colored reins. 
When he reached the river Cyane and it opposed his passage, he 
struck the river-bank with his trident, and the earth opened and 
gave him a passage to Tartarus. 

Ceres sought her daughter all the world over. Bright-haired 
Aurora, when she came forth in the morning, and Hesperus, when 
he led out the stars in the evening, found her still busy in the 
search. But it was all unavailing. At length weary and sad, 
she sat down upon a stone, and continued sitting nine days and 
nights, in the open air, under the sunlight and moonlight and 
falling showers. It was where now stands the city of Eleusis, 
then the home of an old man named Celeus. He was out in the 
field, gathering acorns and blackberries, and sticks for his fire. 
His little girl was driving home their two goats, and as she passed 
the goddess, who appeared in the guise of an old woman, she 
said to her, ‘‘Mother”—and the name was sweet to the ears of 
Ceres—“ why do you sit here alone upon the rocks?” The old 
man also stopped, though his load was heavy, and begged her to 
come into his cottage, such as it was. She declined, and he urged 
her. ‘Go in peace,” she replied, “and be happy in your dangh- 
ter; I have lost mine.” As she spoke, tears—or something like 
tears, for the gods never weep—fell down her cheeks upon her 
bosom. The compassionate old man and his child wept with her. 
Then said he, “ Come with us, and despise not our humble roof; 
so may your daughter be restored to in safety.” Lead on,” 
said she, “I cannot resist that appeal!” So she rose from the 
stone and went with them. As they walked he told her that his 
only son, a little boy, lay very sick, feverish and sleepless. She 
stooped and gathered some poppies. As they entered the cottage, 
they found all in great distress, for the boy seemed past hope of 


recovery. Metanira, his mother, received her kindly, and the god- 
dess stooped and kissed the lips of the sick child. Instantly the 
paleness left his face, and healthy vigor returned to, his body. 
The whole family were delighted—that is the father, mother and 
little girl, for they were all; they had no servants. ‘They spread 
the table, and put upon it curds and cream, apples, and honey in 
the comb. While they ate, Ceres mingled poppy juice in the 
milk of the boy. When night came and all was still, she arose, 
and taking the sleeping boy, moulded his limbs with her hands, 
and uttered over him three times a solemn charm, then went and 
laid him in the ashes. His mother, who had been watching what 
her guest was doing, sprung forward with a cry and snatched the 
child from the fire. Then Ceres assumed her own form, and a 
divine splendor shone all around. While they were overcome 
with astonishment, she said, ‘‘ Mother, you have been cruel in 
your fondness to your son. I would have made him immortal, 
but you have frustrated my attempt. Nevertheless, he shall be 
great and useful. He shall teach men the use of the plough, and 
what rewards labor can win from the cultivated soil.” Sosaying, 
she wrapped a cloud about her, and mounting her chariot rode 
away. 

Ceres continued her search for her daughter, passing from land 
to land, and across seas and rivers, till at length she returned to 
Sicily, whence she at first set out, and stood by the banks of the 
river Cyane, where Pluto made himself a passage with his prize 
to his own dominions. The river nymph would have told the 
goddess all she had witnessed, but dared not for fear of Pluto; so 
she only ventured to take up the girdle which Proserpine had 
dropped in her flight, and waft it to the feet of the mother. Ceres, 
seeing this, was no longer in doubt of her loss, but she did not yet 
know the cause, and laid the blame on the innocent land. “ Un- 
grateful soil,” said she, “which I have endowed with fertility and 
clothed with herbage and nourishing grain, no more shall you 
enjoy my favors.” Then the cattle died, the plough broke in the 
furrow, the seed failed to come up ; there was too much sun, there 
was too much rain ; the birds stole the seeds—thistles and brambles 
were the only growth. Seeing this, the fountain Arethusa inter- 
ceded for the land. ‘‘ Goddess,” said she, “ blame not the land ; 
it opened unwillingly to yield a passage to your daughter. I can 
tell you of her fate, for I have seen her. This is not my native 
country; I came hither from Elis. I was a woodland nymph, 
and delighted in the chase. They praised my beauty, but I cared 
nothing for it, and rather boasted of my hunting exploits One 
day I was returning from the wood, heated with exercise, when I 
came to a stream silently flowing, so clear that you might count 
the pebbles on the bottom. The willows shaded it, and the grassy 
bank sloped down to the water’s edge. I approached, I touched 
the water with my foot. I stepped in knee-deep, and not content 
with that, I laid my garments on the willows and went in. While 
I sported in the water, I heard an indistinct murmur coming up 
as out of the depths of the stream; and made haste to escape to 
the nearest bank. The voice said, ‘Why do you fly, Arethusa ?— 
I am Alpheus, the god of this stream.’ I ran, he pursued; he 
was not more swift than I, but he was stronger, and gained upon 
me, as my strength failed. At last, exhausted, I cried for help to 
Diana. ‘Help me, goddess! help your votary!’ The goddess 
heard, and wrapped me suddenly in a thick cloud. The river- 


god looked this way, and looked that, and twice came close to 


me, but could not find me. ‘ Arethusa! Arethusa!’ he cried. 
O, how I trembled !—like a lamb that hears the wolf growling 
outside the fold. A cold sweat came over me, my hair flowed 
down in streams ; where my foot stood there was a pool. In short, 
in less time than it takes to tell it I became a fountain. But in 
this form Alpheus knew me, and attempted to mingle his stream 
with mine. Diana cleft the ground, and I, endeavoring to escape 
him, plunged into the cavern, and through the bowels of the earth 
came out here in Sicily. While I passed through the lower parts 
of the earth, I saw your Proserpine. She was sad, but no longer 
showing alarm in her countenance. Her look was such as became 
a queen—the queen of Erebus ; the powerful bride of the monarch 
of the realms of the dead.” 

When Ceres heard this, she stood for awhile like one stupified ; 
then turned her chariot towards heaven, and hastened to present 
herself before the throne of Jove. She told the story of her be- 
reavement, and implored Jupiter to interfere to procure the resti- 
tution of her daughter. Jupiter consented on one condition, 
namely, that Proserpine should not during her stay in the lower 
world have taken any food; otherwise, the Fates forbade her re- 
lease. Accordingly, Mercury was sent, accompanied by Spring, 
to demand Proserpine of Pluto. The wily monarch consented ; 
but alas ! the maiden had taken a pomegranate which Pluto offered 
her, and had sucked the sweet pulp from a few of the seeds. This 
was enough to prevent her complete release ; but a compromise 
was made, by- which she was to pass half the time with her 
mother, and the rest with her husband Pluto. 

Ceres allowed herself to be pacified with this arrangement, and 
restored the earth to her favor. Now she remembered Celeus and 
his family, and her promise to his infant son Triptolemus. When 
the boy grew up, she taught him the use of the plough, and how 
to sow the seed. She took him in her chariot, drawn by winged 
dragons, through all the countries of the earth, imparting to man- 
kind valuable grains, and the knowledge of agriculture. Afier 
his return, Triptolemus built a magnificent temple to Ceres in 
Eleusis, and established the worship of the goddess, under the 
name of the Eleusinian mysteries, which, in the splendor and 
solemnity of their observance, surpassed all other religious cele- 
brations among the Greeks. 


GLAUCUS AND SCYLLA. 
Glaucus was a fisherman, One day he had drawn his nets to 
land, and had taken a great many fishes of various kinds. So he 


emptied his net, and proceeded to sort the fishes on the grass. The 
place where he stood was a beautiful island in the river, a solitary 
spot, uninhabited, and not used for pasturage of cattle, nor. ever 
visited by any but himself, On a sudden, the fishes, which had been 
laid on the grass, began to revive and move their fins as if they 
were in the water; and while he looked on astonished, they 6ne 
and all moved off to the water, plunged in and swam away. He 
did not know what to make of this, whether some god had done 
it, or some secret power in the herbage. ‘“ What herb has such a 
power?” he exclaimed; and gathering some of it, he tasted it. 
Scarce had the juices of the plant reached his palate when he 
found himself agitated with a longing desire for the water. He 
could no longer restrain himself, but bidding farewell to earth, he 
plunged into the stream. The gods of the water received him 
graciously, and admitted him to the honor of their society. They 
obtained the consent of Oceanus and Tethys, the sovereigns of the 
sea, that all that was mortal in him should be washed away. A 
hundred rivers poured their waters over him. Then he Jost all 
sense of his former nature and all consciousness. When he re- 
covered he found himself changed in form and mind. His hair 
was sea green, and trailed behind him on the water ; his shoulders 
grew broad, and what had been thighs and legs assumed the form 
of a fish’s tail. The sea-gods complimented him on the change 
of his appearance, and he fancied himself rather a good-looking 
monster. 

One day Glaucus saw the beautiful maiden, Scylla, the favorite 
of the water-nymphs, rambling on the shore, and when she had 
found a sheltered nook, laving her limbs in the clear water. He 
fell in love with her, and showing himself on the surface, spoke to 
her, saying such things as he thought most likely to win her to 
stay; for she turned to run immediately on the sight of him, and 
ran fill she had gained a cliff overlooking the sea. Here she 
stopped and turned round to see whether it was a god or a sea- 
animal, and observed with wonder his shape and color. Glaucus 
partly emerging from the water, and supporting himself against a 
rock, said, ‘‘ Maiden, Iam no monster, nor a sea-animal, but a 
god; and neither Proteus nor Triton ranks higher than I. Once 
I was a mortal, and followed the sea for a living; but now I be- 
long wholly to it.” ‘Then he told the story of his metamorphosis, 
and how he had been promoted to his present dignity, and added, 
“ But what avails all this if it fails to move your heart?” He 
was going on in this strain, but Scylla turned and hastened away. 

Glaucus was in despair, but it occurred to him to consult the 
enchantress, Circe. Accordingly he repaired to her island—the 
same where afterwards Ulysses landed, as we shall see in one of 
our later stories. After mutual salutations, he said, “‘ Goddess, I 
entreat your pity; you alone can relieve the pain I suffer. The 
power of herbs I know as well as any one, for it is to them I owe 
my change of form. I love Scylla. Iam ashamed to tell you 
how I have sued and promised to her, and how scornfully she has 
“treated me. I beseech you to use your incantations, or potent 
herbs, if they are more prevailing, not to cure me of my love—for 
that I do not wish—but to make her share it and yield me a like 
return.” To which Circe replied, for she was not insensible to the 
attractions of the sea-green deity, “You had better pursue a wil- 
ling object ; you are worthy to be sought, instead of having to seek 
in vain. Be not diffident, know your own worth. I protest to 
you that even I, goddess though I be, and learned in the virtues 
of plants and spells, should not know how to refuse you. @ she 
scorns you, scorn her; meet one who is ready to meet you half 
way, and thus make a due return to both at once.” these 
words Glaucus replied, “‘ Sooner shall trees grow at the bottom o¢ 
the ocean, and seaweeds on the top of the mountains, than I wil 
cease to love Scylla, and her alone.” 

The goddess was indignant, but she couM not punish him, 
neither did she wish to do so, for she liked him too well; so she 
turned all her wrath against her rival, poor Scylla. She took 
plants of poisonous powers and mixed them together, with incan- 
tatiogs and charms. ‘Then she passed through the crowd of gam- 
bolling beasts, the victims of her art, and proceeded to the coast of 
Sicily, where Scylla lived. There was a little bay on the shore 
where Scylla used to resort, in the heat of the day, to breathe the 
air of the sea, and to bathe in its waters. Here the goddess poured 
her poisonous mixtures, and muttered over it incantations of 
mighty power. Scylla came as usual and plunged into the water 
up to her waist. What was her horror to perceive a brood of ser- 
pents and barking monsters surrounding her! At first she could 
not imagine they were a part of herself, and tried to run from 
them, and to drive them away; but as she ran she carried them 
with her, and when she tried to touch her limbs, she found her 
hands touch only the yawning jaws of monsters. Scylla remained 
rooted to the spot. Her temper grew as ugly as her form, and 
she took pleasure in devouring hapless mariners who came within 
her grasp. Thus she destroyed six of the companions of Ulysses, | 
and tried to wreck the ships of /Zneas, till at last she was turned 
into a rock, and as such still continues to be a terror to mariners. 


POSTSCRIPT TO GLAUCUS. * 


Keats, in his Endymion, has given a new version of the ending 
of “ Glaucus and Scylla””—Glaucus consents to Circe’s blandish- 
ments, till he by chance is witness to her transactions with her 
beasts. Disgusted with her treachery and cruelty, he tries to es- 
cape from her, but is taken and brought back, when with re- 
proaches she banishes him, sentencing him to pass a thousand 
years in decrepitude and pain. He returns to the sea, and there 


finds the body of Scylla, whom the goddess has not transformed 
but drowned. Glaucus learns that bis destiny is that, if he passes 
his thousand years in collecting all the bodies of drowned lovers, 
a youth beloved of the gods will appear and help him. Endymion 
fulfils this prophecy, and aids in restoring Glaucus to youth, and 


Scylla and all the drowned lovers to life. 


| 
¢ 
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LAFAYETTE AT LAGRANGE: 
WITH SKETCHES OF HIS BIRTHPLACE AND OF HIS GRAVE. 
("LLUSTRATED On PAGEs 116 anp 117.) 


Few Americans visit France without “shopping” in the Palais 
Royal, gazing at the pictures in the Louvre, and sipping, more or 
less, from the Circean cups of pleasure so fascinatingly offered by 
the fair Parisiennes. Yet of these thousands who annually profess 
to explore la belle France, probably not a score take the trouble to 
visit a luxurious mountain village in ancient Auvergne, hallowed 
to every true American heart as the birthplace and early home of 
the rous Lafayette. The engraving on page 117 represents 
the old chateaa where the warrior-pilgrim first saw the light, on 
the 6th of September, 1759. It is ealled Chavaniac, and gives its 
name to a small village, with an estate remarkable at once for its 
beauty and the excellence of its agricultural productions. La- 
grange, however, is the true shrine—consecrated, like Mount Ver- 
non, and Marshfield, and Monticello, by recollections of the illus- 
trious dead. It is abont forty miles from Paris, and the castellated 
buildings oceupy a fine site ip the centre of nearly eight hundred 
acres’ of excellent lat wide ayenue, bordered with noble 
shade trees, leads us from highway, and sgon the visitor comes 
in sight of the chateau. The edifice consists of five large, circular, 
stone towers, with conical roofs, joined sgogether in the style of 
feudal days by spacious halls. A moat surronnds a portion of the 
exterior, and the carriage, passing over @ drawbridge, enters a 
deep, old portal. This Dtcknce is represented in the engraving 
of nge. ivy, which clusters thick on the walls, was 
planted by Charles Fox, after he had assisted in framing the peace 
of Amiens, in 1802. We will now describe the interior of the 
chateau as we saw it during the lifetime of its gallant master- 
spirit. Entering the court-yard and alighting at the door of a hall 
containing various martial trophies, the visitor was welcomed in 
the receiving-room, the walls of which were decorated with busts 
of Munroe and Adams, portraits of Gen. Greene and Commodore 
Morris, the starry ensign of the United States frigate Brandywine, 
and many other memorials of the Republic. Indeed, we already 
realized the truth of a remark made by the General to Mrs. Caleb 
Cushing, when she entered Lagrange as his guest, “ Now,” said 
the veteran, “ we are on American ground.” To merely enumer- 
ate the American portraits and presents at Lagrarige would fe- 
quire more space than the entire limits of this broad sheet will al- 
low, and we will therefore only mention those illustrated by the 
engraver. They were in a large circular room used as a library, 
while a smaller ment, called the “museum,” was filled to 
overflowing with valuable, yet equally prized, gifts from the 
United States. The Cincinnati Badge, worn by Gen. Washing- 
ton, was, in the estimation of Gen. Lafayette, the gem of his trea- 
sures. The order of Cincinnatus, it will be remembered, was 
founded in 1783 by surviving officers of the American army as a 
bond that might remind them of their campaigns, and for the relief 
of the widows and orphans of their slain comrades. It was also 
conferred on several of the French officers who had served in the 
War of Independence. The badge (represented over the portrait of 
Lafayette) was a golden eagle, supported by a wreath of green 
enamel. In centre, on a shield, stands Cincinnatus receiving 
the Roman deputies, who present him with the sword of the dic- 
tator; on the reverse, he is represented resuming his agricultural 
labors. The ribbon, well worn, is blue watered silk, with white 
edging in honor of France, and is attached to a gold clasp. The 
badge was inherited by Mrs. Lewis, who gave it to Gen. Lafayette, 
in 1824, with a — that it should be given to his second grand- 
son, Monsieur Edrhond Lafayette, who now treasures it. The 
Sword of Honor presented to Gen. Lafayette, by Dr. Franklin, in 
the name of the United States, in 1779, is the most magnificent 
token of national tude that has emanated from our Republic. 
Lafayette, it will be remembered, at the age of nineteen, left his 
wife, his home and his friends, to aid the continental cause with 
his purse, hand and fortune. After fighting gallantly, he returned 
to secure the,support of the French government, and thus ensure 
the triumph of the revolutionists. It was while on this mission 
that the sword was presented to him, and he wore it, with his 
American uniform, at the court of the ill-fated Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette. It was manufactured in Paris at a cost of two 
hundred louis-d’or by Ligir, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Franklin, The e (portrayed in duplicate in the engraving) 
represents on one side the arms of Lafayette, while lower down, 
upon a medallion, is a representation of Lafayette destroying the 
British lion. The opposite medallion represents America seated 
under a tent holding her broken shackles in one hand, while with 
the other she presents a laurel-branch to Lafayette; above is a 
symbolical device, in which we see the young moon lighting up 
the Alleghanies, while the fertile fields of France are in the fore- 
ground. Trophies of arms, with laurel wreaths, cover the re- 
mainder of the pommel and guard, with the motto, “From the 
American Congress to uis de Lafayette, 1779.” The guards 
of the sword were curiously chased on both sides, forming four 
medallions, of which faithful transcripts are given on either side of 
the portrait. Thoy represent the Battle of Gloucester, the Retreat 
of Barren Hill, the Battle of Monmouth and the Retreat of Rhode 
Island. During the reign of terror, Madame Lafayette had this 
sword buried in the garden; and when disinterred, the blade was 
found completely eaten into lamina by rust. On the General’s 
return to France after his imprisonment at Olmutz, he transferred 
to the hilt the blade of a sword presented to him by the National 
Guard of Paris, forged from the iron bolts of that despotic prison, 
the Bastile. It is ornamented with devices representing the taking 
of the prison, the column erected on its site, a captive breaking 
his fetters, torches of freedom, and fires of liberty, which latter 
melt chains, interwoven together, and supporting the alarm bell, 
and the head of Medusa. A Ring (represented on page 117) was 
presented to Gen. Lafayette by G. W. P. Custis, at Mount Ver- 
non, in 1824. The dark hair in the centre is that of Washington, 
the white on either side that of his wife. The Breastpin opposite, 
contains the hair and cypher of Franklin, and was sent to Pata y- 
ette by the patriot-printer’s grand-daughter. The Eye-glasses used 
Wy ashington, and his long-handled Sunshade, made to fit into 

he pomme of his saddle, were peered by Lafayette with reli- 
age care. The er ase was presented to Lafayette 

y the twenty-four midsh pmen of the national vessel in which he 
came home. It bears the inscription, “ Presented by the midship- 
men of the United States frigate Brandywine, as a testimony of 
individual esteem and collective admiration—a tribute to the pri- 
vate worth and public excellency of General Lafayette.” The 
National Guard Vase is four feet high, and is ed in France 
as unrivalled in purity of form, and ony of details. Our en- 
graving represents the side on which is portrayed Gen. rtai b 
presenting his sword to Washington in the presence of Lafayet ‘ 
Our last engraving represents the ‘Tomb of Tafa ette, which ig in 
the Rue Picpus, on the outskirts of Paris. This humble tomb has 
justly been compared to those of Washington and Franklin. Now 
that their memories are honored, should not their ally be remem- 
bered, and his features and his form be perpetuated in enduring 
bronze? Who will take the initiative in erecting a monument to 
him, who, in every vVicissitude of fortune, was true to himself, 
true to his conscience, true to liberty ! 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The 10th of May, 1854, is the day fixed on by some Millerites 
for the destruction of the world. 

The property belonging to Riyers’s equestrian establishment 
was sold at auction in New York, recently. The horses, forty- 
three in number, brought $3000. 

The powerful locomotive—Daniel Webster—on the Northern 
Railroad, exploded recently, at Danbury, N. H., badly scalding 
the engineer, Mitchell, and the fireman, ‘Thompson. 

No certain theory is formed on the cause of earthquakes; but 
the most general and rational ascribe them to steam and the force 
of gasses formed by water and metallic oxides. 

* The amount of money in the United States Treasury at the 
present time, subject to warrant, is nearly $24,000,000, which, if 
put at interest, would amount to nearly $250,000 per annum. 

Mr. John D. Philbrick, late omg me of the Quincy School in 
this city, and now at the head of the State Normal School of Con- 
necticut, has been elected superintendent of the public schools in 
the flourishing city of Chicago. 

Madame Sontag, with her company, has arrived at New Or- 
leans, but she had a narrow escape at the destructive fire among 
the steamboats. She was on board the Sultana, which took ‘ire, 
but was hauled out into the stream. 

The ladies rescued from the San Francisco by the barque Kil- 
i have presented to Lieut. Francis Key Murray of the U. S. 

avy, a beautiful silver goblet, as a token of their admiration for 
the noble and heroic conduct displayed by him. 


The Portland Argus states that a boat with two men and a.wo- 
man, left one of the islands on Sunday week to come to that city, 
but after proceeding some distance they got jammed in the ice, 
and before they could extricate the boat the woman froze to death ! 


Sir C. Wilkins states, that while he was a resident at Benares, 
he saw a fakir, the hair of whose head reached the enormous 
length of twelve feet. The hair tails of the Chinese frequently 
reach the ground ! and their moustaches have been cultivated to 
the length of eight or nine inches. 


Affairs were in a bad state at Newfoundland according to the 
latest dates, on account of the failure of the codfishery, the potato 
blight, and worst of all, as the St. John Courier says, of the dis- 
charge of the numerous laborers engaged on the telegraph works 
of the New York company. 


The city comptroller of New York made his annual report re- 
cently. From this document we learn that the expenditures 
during the year were $7,927,740 88. The receipts from all 
sources, including the sinking fund, were $10,849,168. Balance 
in the city treasury, $2,323,417. The debt of the city on the Ist 
of January, amounted to $13,960,856. 

The New York Court of Appeals lately decided where the use or 
keeping of camphene was prohibited in the policy of insurance, 
the fact of its being kept or used annulled the policy, and if its 
use or storage any premises should be discontinued, the policy 
would still be void, and further, if a fire occurred from other 
causes, by which the premises were destroyed, the insured could 
not recover. 


Foreign Items. 


Military movements continue along the Danube, but no further 
battles are reported. 

A combined naval and military expedition is being rapidly or- 
ganized by the Bombay government. 

G. P. R. James is about publishing a new novel in London, 
called Ticonderoga or the Black Eagle. 

The allied fleets were last seen steering for Batoum, with a fair 
wind. The Russian fleet was also at sea. 

Quite a number of “bread riots” have lately taken place in 
England, especially, among the larger towns of the country. 

Mrs. Keane, the distinguished actress, we observe by our for- 
eignexchanges, has been alarmingly ill, and is not yet convalescent. 

The lords of the English admiralty are shipping every able 
bodied seaman they can get, and landsmen also, for sea service. 

The English people, seeing the imminence of war, appear to 
have made up their minds to the necessity, and quietly accept it. 

The president of Bushire has reported that 60,000 Persians had 
reached that neighborhood, with the object of invading Bagdad. 

The important territory of Bezar, the garden of India, had fallen 
to the British government by the death of its ruler without issue. 

Another famine is threatened in Ireland. Provisions are enor- 
mously high, and still going upward. In some of Limerick 
the people are suffering deplorably from want of food. 

The splendid new iron emigrant ship Tayleur, from Liverpool 
19th January, for Melbourne, struck a sunken rock in Dublin 
Bay; 400 lives were lost. Several other smaller casualties also 
occurred along the Irish coast. 

The emperor of France, in consequence of the increasing scar- 
city of aun, has ordered the immediate coinage of five franc 
pieces in gold. Five franc pieces in silver have long been an arti- 
cle of exportation. 

The British Admiralty haye annownced that if intelligence of 
Sir John Franklin or his ships, the Erebus and Terror, and of the 
officers and crews being alive, is not received by the 3lst of March « 
next, they will be i as having died in her majesty’s 
service. 

Austria is said to have notified Russia of her fixed determina- 
tion to maintain an armed neutrality, provided the czar adheres to 
his engagement, that he aims at no territorial dizement. If 
sus pincge is broken, Austria would assume a hostile attitude to- 
w. Russia. 

A little girl recently passing through q field at Ballhacket, Ire- 
land, obseryed a magpie and a rat Ty in mortal combat. 
She ran home and brought some men to the spot, who found that 
meanwhile a second magpie had come to the assistance of the 
first, when the rat was slain in their sight. 

The king of Prussia has been much commended for his tolera- 
tion in religious matters, and particularly for the countenance and 
support whiqh he has given to the Baptist churches, the members of 
which undergo persecution in other parts of Germany. For this he 
is undoubtedly entitled to much credit. It may not be generally 
known, however, that a majority of his subjects are Protestants. 

An Englishman employed in a commercial house at Naples re- 
fused to cut off his long , and the police, always respectful 
to Great Britain, but now more so than ever, nét daring to. adopt 
pores measures, made use of means not new with us. The 

eapolitan merchant was arrested, : nd told that he would be kept 
in custody until his English’ clerk hd sacrificed his beard. The 
tactics of the police succeeded. 


Sands of Gold. 


.«+. I sorrow that all fair things must decay.—Mrs. Hemans. 

.... Man—poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour.— Young: 

.... The way of the world is, to make laws, but follow cus- 
toms.—Montaiyne. 

.... It is much better to have your gold in the hand than in 
the heart.—Fuller. 

.+.. There is no courage but in innocence ; no constancy but 
in an honest cause.—Southern. 

..+. In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, and they tell in a 
garland their loves and cares.—Percival. 

-.-. At twenty years of age, the will seigns; at thirty, the 
wit; and at forty, the judgment.— Grattan. 

.++. The vine bears three grapes—the first, of pleasure ; the 
second, of drunkenness ; the third, of repentance.— Anacharsis. 

.-.. Youthful rashness skips like a haze over the meshes of 
good counsel.—Shakspeare. 

.... Beauty is a transitory flower; e’en while it lasts it palls 
on the roving sense when held too near, or dwelling there too 
long.—Jeffrey. 

..+. That is true beauty which has not only a substance, but a 
spirit; a beauty that we must intimately know, justly to appre- 
ciate.— Colton. 

.... What an argument in favor of social connections is the 
observation, that by communicating our grief we have less, and 
by communicating our pleasure we have more.—Greville. 


Joker's Budget. 


You can tell how wide a man’s reputation is, but you can’t tell 
how Jong. 


A nosegay is easily obtained. Four brandy toddies a day for 
a couple of months will put you in the way of one that will aston- 
ish all your friends. 


A Western paper winds up its description of a railroad accident 
thus :—‘‘ One man had his arm broken, the flesh torn from both 
his legs, and a number of others slightly killed.” 


An editor out West has such an antipathy to the new doctrine 
of spiritualism, that he will no longer have his paper printed the 
medium size, and objects to its being enveloped in “ wrappers.” 

The Lowell Advertiser asks, ‘‘ What is the difference between 
an attempted homicide and a Cincinnati hog butchery? One is 
- assault with intent to kill, and the other is a kill with intent to 
salt.’ 


“Tf I were so unlucky,” said an officer, “as to have a stupid 
son, I would certainly make him a parson.” A clergyman, who 
was in the company, calmly replied, “ You think differently, sir, 
from your father.” 


“How dreadfully that cigar smells!” exclaimed Dobbs to a 
companion ; “why, it’s an awful smelling thing!” “No, no, it’s 
not the cigar that smells,” was the reply. ‘‘ What is it, then ¢” 
inquired Dobbs. ‘“ Why, it’s your nose that smells, of course ; 
that’s what noses are made for.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., IV., and V. of the Prcrortat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written ex for the paper. In polities, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic néws of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPBB, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of GLzason’s PicroBiAL. 

The F1aa is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of Taz Fic oF our Unron, and one copy of Gizason’s PicroriAt, 
$4.00 per annum, invariably in advance. 


ate The Frac can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at PIV cents per.single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Corner OF TREMONT AND Sraeets, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New’ York. 
WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Streets, Baltimore. 
C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 
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MAYOR WESTERVELT, OF NEW YORK. 


JACOB A. WESTERVELT. i 
The engraving above represents a likeness of Mayor Wester- 
velt, of New York city. . Westervelt was born of humble pa- 
rents, in Bergen County, New Jersey, in the year 1800, and is 
consequently about 54 rs of age. He early commenced life 
as a sailor, but, after a Fs experience, left the forecastle in dis- 
, and commenced to learn the art of ship-building. In 1820, 
ving passed through his apprenticeship, he went into business 
on his own account as a ship-builder—first in Charleston, S. C., 
and afterwards in New York city. In his business he was highly 
successful, and retiring from it in 1835 he went abroad and trav- 
elled in Europe for a considerable period. Mr. Westervelt, as a 
public officer, is one of whom the city of New York may well be 
proud. He has thus far proved firm and unyielding where his 
convictions assure him that he is right; and the citizens of that 
place may re the most boundless confidence in an integrity of 
character and a firmness of purpose which, while they add honor 
to the man, shed added lustre on the chief magistrate. ' So far as 
he is concerned, the administration of their city affairs is in safe 
hands, and the citizens of New York may congratulate themselves 
that they have elevated to the highest place in their gift, by such 
an overwhelming majority, a gentleman whose every antecedent 
warrants the assurance that he will honor the office. His reputa- 
tion as a ship-builder is second to no one living, and, as the fruits 
of his industry and devotion to business, he has amassed a large 
fortune. His liberali:y and his philanthropy are proverbial. 


EFFECTS OF MARTIAL MUSIC. 

Since poetry—especially the lyrical form of it—has become a 
i‘ to our readers to hear 
a Turkish poet, Hallis Effendi, has written a national hymn, 
in the style of the “ Marseillaise,” which his countrymen are de- 
scribed as repeating with extraordinary zest and energy. Philos- 
hers affect to despise poetry, and Plato banished the poets from 
his model republic; but in moments of crisis like that which now 
shakes the Orient,-it is always found that men will bear, and dare, 
and aspire more greatly under the sway of lyrical ion, than 
without the exaltation of nerve and brain produced by this subtle 
and spiritual power. The § s needed a Tyrtwas. Roger 
de Lisle nerved the arms which beat down one another the 
kings of Europe. _ Korner roused all Germany to action. Beck- 
er’s lyrics saved the Rhine provinces, and won for the author twa 
royal pensions. The revolution of ’48 was effected to the chorus 
of “ Mourir pour la Patrie,” and the splendid Hungarian cam- 
paign of ’49 was made to the “ Kossuth March.” - Our own com- 
monwealth was introduced by a psalm tune,—and James II. was 
frightened out of three kingdoms by a chorus. Dibdin and 
Campbell did nearly as much for the British navy as Nelson 
and Collingwood; either song-writer certainly did more than 
Selden, Pepys, and all other antiquarian prosers about the 
sovereignty of the seas, put together. Itis of no small moment, 
then, that a. native poet should have drawn from the rock those 
living waters of song which at once satisfy the common craving 
and fortify the national zeal. To those who have amerely human 
interest in the contest of Turk and Russ, it is pleasant to catch 
the voice of the muses besides the thunder of cannon, if it be 
only as the expression of another and nobler influence in the af- 

fairs of men.—Atheneum. ; 


GARIBALDI. 

The name of Garibaldi, whose deeds during the siege of Rome 
were so famous, is once more familiar in men’s mouths, as if, 
while storms are ing in the horizon, great nomenclatures 
carried with them some strange charm: The poor, and most un- 
emery brave, fellow appears, since he left the gates of the 

ternal City, to have led a life of romantic hardship. It seems 
that after the siege, he collected some four or five thousand fol- 
lowers, and attempted to fight his way to the Adriatic, thus hop- 
ing, by sea, to reach Venice, where still lingered the last ray of 
Italian independence. Watched and dogged by the Austrians, he 
contrived to make his way to the little republic of San Marino, 
where many of his followers resigned their arms, the republic en- 
gaging to make terms for them with the Austrians. Terms were 
made only to be broken. The men were rendered prisoners, many 
of them shot, others flogged and sent to Mantua. Garibaldi him- 
self, with about three hundred followers, reached the shore, and, 
by the aid of some fishing boats, made for Venice. The night 
befriended them ; but as morning dawned, the wind fell, and two 
Austrian steamers were seen. Escape was scarcely possible ; 
some of the boats were taken, others sank ; only two reached Ri- 
mini, in one of which were Garibaldi and his wife, whom no en- 
treaties could induce to leave her husband. The little band sep- 
arated for better protection ; but the fatigue and sickness of Gari- 
baldi’s wife compelled him to ask for water at the door of a 
ant’s cottage; his request was granted, but while he lifted the 
draught to her lips she expired. Both he and the remnant of his 
band were then hunted through the forest like wild beasts, and 
few survived to tell the tale. Garibaldi himself, under innumer- 
able disguises, found his way through the Austrians, and finally 
arrived at Genoa, the place of his birth, and from thence escaped 
to the United States. Every vestige of freedom seems to be 
crushed out of Italy, and the _— band who volunteered life 
and everything dear to lay upon the altar of liberty are exiles in 
a foreign land.—N. Y. Herald. 
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PHILADELPHIA ICE BOAT. 

Below we present a scene sketched in the harbor of Philadel- 

hia, representing an ice boat towing a large ship through the ice. 

hough the boat is so much smaller than the leviathan vessel -b 
her side, still by that subtle power, steam, she is enabled to “ 
the waters like a thing of life,” and with the strength of an hun- 
dred horses combined. Her bows are stoutly sheathed, and she 
makes nothing of the thick ice which clusters under her cut-water 
to obstruct her way, but stoutly and steadily presses on through 
and over the crystallized waters, and leading the big ship by her 
side with ease. In the background is seen the United States Navy 
Yard and the immense ship-houses, and on the right of the - 
ture, in the distance, the shipping clustered’ at the wharves. ld 
King Frost used to seal up our harbors when the fit seized upon 
him to do so; but that was before steam was brought to bear 
against him. He can no longer lay an embargo upon our porte 
for a well-managed ice boat, backed by the power of steam, wi 
enable any harbor to resi-t his most resolute attacks. It is rather 
a rare circumstance that Philadelphia is thus annoyed. New York 
and Boston are more liable to such inconvenience, being situated 
in so much colder latitudes. It is a long fime, however, since 
Boston harbor has been so frozen over as to obstruct navigation, 
or the free ingress or egress of vessels. Some of our readers will 
recollect a scene of this character, which took place some years 
since, when a passage was cut through the ice for the Cunard 
steamer to get to sea on her regular sailing day. 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE ICE BOAT, PHILADELP(i1A. 


